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ABSTRACT ; 

The 102 reports of research in home economics 
education for the period 1965-1969 selected for review were obtained 
from colleges and universities, state research coordinating units, 
professional journals, and the ERIC Clearinghouse for Vocational and 
Technical Education. Reports selected were reviewed under the 
following categories: (1) Philosophy and Objectives, (2) Manpower 

Needs and Employment Opportunities, (3) Curriculum Development, (4) 
Educational Programs, (5) Instructional Materials and Devices, (6) 

Learning Process and Teaching Methods, (7) Student Personnel 
Services, (8) Facilities and Equipment, (9) Teacher Education, (10) 
Administration and Supervision, (11) Evaluation, and (12) Research. 

Research has improved since the 1965 review and sythesis, but there 
is a continuing need for carefully designed home economics research 
based on theoretically-derived hypotheses to fill research gapsy More 
long-range research programs focusing on significant problems and an 
increase in the amount of time devoted to research are needed. 

Materials prior to 1965 are reviewed in ED 011 563- (SB) 
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The Center for Vocational and Technical Education has ^ 

been established as an independent unit on The Ohio State ; . 

University campus with a grant from the Division of Com- 
prehensive and Vocational Education Research/ U.S. Office 

of Education, It serves a catalytic role in establishing ) | 

consortia to focus on relevant problems in vocational and I ( 

technical education. The Center is comprehensive in its ^:\ 

commitment and responsibility/ multidisciplinary in its ! 

approach/ and interins titutional in its program. !| 

The major objectives of The Center follow: 

1 1 

1. To provide continuing reappraisal of the tf 

role and function of vocational and tech- ][ 

nical education in our democratic society; h 

H 

2. To stimulate and strengthen state/ regional/ h 

and national programs of applied research 

and development directed toward the solution | 

of pressing problems in vocational and tech- 

nical education; U 



3. To encourage th^ development of research to 
improve vocational and technical education 
in institutions of higher education and 
other appropriate settings; 

4. To conduct the research studies directed 
toward the development of new knowledge and 
new applications of existing knowledge in 
vocational and technical education; 

5. To upgrade vocational education leadership 
(state supervisors/ teacher educators/ 
research specialists/ and others) through 
an advanced study and in-service education 
program; 

6. TO PROVIDE A NATIONAL INFORMATION RETRIEVAL/ 
STORAGE/ AND DISSEMINATION SYSTEM FOR 
VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION LINKED 
WITH THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION 
CENTER LOCATED IN THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION. 
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PREFACE 



This Review and Synthesis of Research on Home Economics Education, 
Second Edition is one of a second generation of papers which assess the 
“state of the art” in vocational and technical education fields. It should 
assist in identifying substantive problems and methodological approaches 
for researchers and curriculum development specialists, as well as providing 
practitioners with a summary of research findings which have application to 
educational programs. In the field of vocational and technical education, 
the pace of research and development activities has increased considerably 
during the period under review. Gaps which exist for some readers are 
probably the result of the author’s prerogative to be selective. 

As one of a series of information analysis papers released by the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical Education, this review is in- 
tended to provide researchers, curriculum development specialists, and prac- 
titioners with an authoritative analysis of the literature in the field. Those 
who wish to examine primary sources of information should utilize the 
bibliography. Where ERIC Document numbers and ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service prices are cited, the documents are available in 
microfiche and hard copy forms. 

The profession is indebted to Helen Y. Nelson for her scholarship in the 
preparation of this report. Recognition is also due Margaret V. Barkley, 
Professor of Home Economics at Arizona State University, and Alberta D. 
Hill, Professor of Home Economics Education at Washington State Uni- 
versity, for their critical review of the manuscript prior to its final revision 
and publication. Joel Magisos, information specialist at The Center, coordi- 
nated the publication’s development. 

Members of the profession are invited to offer suggestions for the im- 
provement of the review and synthesis series and to suggest specific topics or 
problems for future reviews. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational and 
Techniv';al Education 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Vocational 
and Technical Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



Written primarily for researchers and students in graduate programs, the 
intent of this effort is the analysis, summarization and synthesis of the 
significant research literature in home economics education for the period 
covered. It is seen as a systematic review and updating of the literature 
beyond the first generation of reviews to the present. 

This volume covers the period between 1965 and the end of 1968; it also 
includes a few studies under a 1969 dateline that had long been in progress. 
Reports included are those relevant to home economics education in the 
junior and senior high schools, area vocational schools and continuing edu- 
cation programs. Reports of research in foreign countries were excluded. At 
the college level those studies were included which were concerned with 
teacher preparation programs in home economics education. 

As caref^ul a search as possible was made for appropriate materials and a 
very large number were reviewed; completeness of the collection, however, 
is not presumed. Studies examined for this report were obtained from 
colleges and universities, state research coordinating units, professional 
journals, and the ERIC Clearinghouse at The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education. 

Selectivity was urged for the review. The presence or absence of guiding 
hypotheses, documentation of the validity and reliability of measurement in- 
struments, appropriateness of obnervation methods, quality of sampling de- 
sign, the proportion of sample responding and appropriateness of methods 
of analysis were all scrutinized. Guidelines established for inclusion in the re- 
view favored consideration of those studies investigating significant 
problems which exhibited a testing of theoretically derived hypotheses, 
those which approached problems to be solved in an innovative way, those 
series of studies which illustrated a continuity of research and from which 
tended to emerge clearly conceptualized problems, and studies utilizing ex- 
perimental or quasi-experimental designs. Negative or inconclusive results 
were not a barrier to inclusion in the review. Generally, studies based on the 
data from a single school or local district were excluded. Some studies not 
meeting the established criteria but tentatively exploring important areas in 
which research has been lacking were included. 

The author is indebted to the many teacher educators who were so gen- 
erous in sending her their personal copies of master’s and doctor’s theses. 

Hefen Y. Nelson 
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PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 



From the first definition of the field of home economics in the early 
1900’s, its central focus has been the well-being of individuals and families. In 
“Home Economics — New Directions,” The American Home Economics 
Association outlined in 1959 its concerns for all aspects of family living. These 
included child development; nutritional needs; food selection and 
preparation; family relationships; textiles; the social and psychological 
significance of clothing and its design, selection, construction and care; 
housing for the family; consumption and other economic aspects; equipment 
and furnishings for the home; management in the use of resources; and art. 

Home economics is a part of th(; secondary school curriculum in nearly all 
high schools in the United States. Its major purpose is preparation for 
homemaking. With the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
home economics assumed also the responsibility for preparing students for 
gainful employment. The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
reaffirnn;d the traditional purposes of home economics of improving home 
environments and the quality of family life. The provisions in the 
amendments for consumer and homemaking education placed stress on 
social and cultural conditions and emphasized the dual role of homemaker 
and wage earner. 

In reviewing urgent social issues and problems, Egan (1969) pointed out 
several with special relevance for home and family life. The following social, 
economic and technical trends have an influence in determining the objectives 
to be attained by home economics education: 

• Changes in population with the greatest expansion in numbers among 
the young and the old, and a growing proportion of nonwhites. 

• Threats to stability of family life, in particular the increase of births out 
of wedlock and increase in numbers of households headed by women without 
husbands. 

• Increased mobility of population, in particular the shift from rural to 
urban areas with concentration in the cities of problems related to health and 
welfare. 

• Working wives and mothers with a doubling since 1950 of mothers in 
the labor force. 

• Continued existence of health problems, among them a steady increase 
in venereal disease among teenagers, malnutrition, drug and narcotic abuse 
growing among teenagers. 

• Unmet educational needs with considerable numbers of young people 
leaving school unprepared to find or hold jobs. 

Researchers are being urged to provide findings on these high priority social 
issues. 

No studies were found for the period covered which would most 
appropriately be placed under the heading of this section. Simpson (1968) has 
noted that one of the great needs of home economics education is research in 
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its philosophical foundations to provide direction, rationale and justification 
for decision and action in its programs. She called for consideration of the 
following needs: 

• Theoretical bases for curriculum decisions and sources of substantive 
directives for curriculum planning in home economics education 

• Ethical criteria for the justification of specific curriculum content 

• The validation of aims of various home economics programs and 
aspects of programs 

• The role and value of intelligence in work and the purposes of work for 
the development of man and his social order 

• The interrelationships of the family and other social institutions 

• Logical bases for creative prediction and imaginative creation of 
vocations, including those related to home and family. 



MANPOWER NEEDS AND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Approximate guidelines for the home economics occupational programs 
of their states were sought by investigators in Florida, Oklahoma, and 
Connecticut. Two studies were concerned with secondary school home 
economics occupational training, one with developing curricula for post- 
secondary occupational programs. Although numerous small community or 
county level surveys have been made, none of these local surveys is pre- 
sented here. 

Ridley (1967) carried out a study for the State of Florida which identified 
occupations, job titles and job characteristics that require home economics 
knowledge and skills and estimated the annual entry opportunities. A sample 
of 10 percent of present and potential employers was drawn by systematic 
random sampling representing identified state geographic and population 
areas. Data gathered from 483 employers (83 percent of the sample) by means 
of interviews, indicated job opportunities for high school graduates without 
working experience, with “good” opportunities for advancement. Most 
employers had some form of on-the-job training. Most employers preferred 
men to women employees in clothing-textile services and housing-home 
furnishing services, but preferred women in child care and food services. 
Interviews with 305 homemakers as potential employers of women for 
homemaker services (97 percent of the sample), indicated that a need existed 
for trained persons in home service occupations. 

In a study designed to gather information needed in order to develop oc- 
cupational programs for Connecticut, Fetterman (1966) investigated 
employment opportunities for women in occupations related to home 
economics. She found nearly 8,000 such jobs on file in Connecticut 
employment offices. An inspection of seven of the labor market areas in that 
state showed close relationship between the number of job opportunities and 
the socioeconomic index scores. The higher the socioeconomic index average, 
in the seven labor market areas, the more openings existed in home 
economics-related occupations. She concluded that the large number o^ 
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persons employed in home economics-related occupations and the 
employment outlook for such positions justified the introduction and 
development of programs to train for home economics-related occupations in 
Connecticut. 

Need for the development of post-secondary occupationally-oriented 
curricula to prepare persons at the semi-professional level in home economics 
was surveyed for Oklahoma (Robinson, 1968). Managers of business 
establishments and supervisors of child care agencies (representing 92 
establishments and agencies); administrators and instructors of home 
economics courses in junior colleges and area vocational schools (four 
institutions); and students enrolled in home economics courses in high 
schools, area vocational-technical centers and junior colleges (678) comprised 
a non-random sample selected to represent four areas of the state. Data 
gathering instruments based on items in devices previously developed for 
similar use were pretested on employers, junior college personnel, and high 
school students. All data were gathered by personal interview. 

The majority of managers and school personnel believed there was a need 
for workers trained in occupational home economics at a semi-professional 
level. They indicated interest in working together to develop programs. 
School personnel would require and managers would permit students to 
observe and engage in work experiences as a part of training. Most considered 
it desirable that programs be planned to provide knowledge and training in 
several aspects of a home economics area with a time distribution of 25 
percent for general education, and of the remainder, one-fourth theory and 
three-fourths skill development. 

Summary 

Three statewide studies indicated local opportunities for employment in 
jobs related to home economics for those with high school, and in one state, 
post-high school training. Findings are in line with larger manpower 
requirement surveys which show increasing numbers needed in service 
occupations at every level. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

More studies in the area of curriculum development were available for 
review than in any other aspect of home economics education. It is not 
surprising that, for the period 1965-1968, many of these investigations related 
to curriculum for occupational home economics and several are reported 
here. Other research studies reviewed were focused on development and use 
of curriculum materials. A few were selected whose findings furnished bases 
for curriculum decisions. Included also are studies of college teacher- 
preparation programs as they relate to curriculum in the secondary school. 



Occupational Home Economics 

Dewar (1966) collected data from the 50 chief state supervisors of home 
economics education for the 1965-66 school year on the 
schools offering occupational courses in home economics though at that time 
no figures were available on numbers of students enrolled. There were a total 
of 423 programs in 309 schools in 38 states being operated in 1965-66 or ready 
for introduction in 1966-67. Most of these were in cities with populations of 
10 000 to 30,000; 23 programs were being carried on in nine cities witn 
populations over 500,000. A little over a third of the programs were Panned 
Is a means of training students for occupations in food services. About a fifth 
were reused on occupations in the clothing area and nearly a fifth were 
designed to prepare child care workers. Teachers of the occupations 
mograms were queried concerning problems they had encountered. 
Difficulties which at least half of the teachers had experienced included: 
locating out-of-school training stations and employers to cooperate in 
training; collection and/or preparation of teaching materials; conducting 
surveys of community job opportunities; organizing and using an advisory 
committee; evaluating the program. 

Joern (1968) reported a national survey of wage earning home economics 
program development for which supervisors in 49 states and Puerto Rico 

furnished information. She noted an increase frorn " 

1964-65 to 1,292 courses in 1967-68. Most states had established educational 
programs in production and service aspects of food "^^"^Sement, 47 states, 
the production and service aspects of clothing management were found m , 
child care and guidance, 39; institutional and home management and 
supporting services, 30. Dewar (1966) had also found more se^e 
couLs than any other type. Some states had begun 
furnishings, equipment and services, 13, and a few 
occupations, 9. Nationally, the food service programs were by far the most 
developed, with on-the-job training provided in more programs than 
classroom-only experiences. Joern indicated that enrollment in occupational 
courses may comprise as much as 20 percent of the projected home economi 
enrollment of 2,100,000 students in 1975. Interesting to here is 
(1968) findings from a survey of city supervisors in the United States. S 
found that activities concerned with wage earning received comparatively low 
ratings when respondents ranked them as items of importance with their 
other supervisory responsibilities . 

Cozine (1968) directed a study designed to develop and test curriculum 
materials for three gainful-employment courses preparing for entry-level jobs 
in child care, clothing and food services, and to formulate recommendat^ 
for policies and procedures to follow in initiating and developing gamful 
employment programs in home economics. The three curriculum guides w 
produced and subjected to evaluations by students, parents, teachers a 
focal administrators but the researchers considered themselves to have had 
only limited success on their objective of providing guidelines to Pohcies and 
proLdures for gainful employment programs. Among the ^ 

fhey had adequate evidence to support were: 1) advisory councils should be 
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established for each training program with special attention to enlisting 
employers as council members; 2) the teacher should maintain close and 
continuing contact with employers willing to provide work experiences for 
students; 3) with changing competencies desired by employers, the teachers, 
as necessary, should evaluate and revise her employment courses. No specific 
recommendations were made for competencies and personal characteristics 
thought to be needed by a gainful employment teacher beyond noting that it 
would be desirable to have occupational experience in entry-level jobs and 
some training in guidance. 

O’Donnell (1967) also offered guidelines for establishing occupational 
home economics programs after a review of the experiences of 10 Michigan 
communities with such programs. Stressed were: 1) need for administrative 
support; 2) ample lead-time for planning; 3) close cooperation with other vo- 
cational services; 4) use of advisory committees; 5) need to interpret programs 
to students, parents and faculty; and 6) the necessity of following up students 
arid of continuous evaluation of the program. 

Home economics occupations were among those included in an experi- 
ment with team teaching and flexible scheduling. (Robinson and Agan, 1966; 
Agan, 1967). Content common to all vocational curriculums was identified, 
embodied in a course, and team taught by several vocational education 
teachers to eleventh and twelfth grade students in a rural area. The course was 
well accepted in school and community though teachers had difficulties with 
scheduling time for planning. A major conclusion of the study was the 
importance of involving all vocational teachers in the team teaching. Also 
emphasized by those reporting on the experiment was the need to have 
students enrolled in one or more specialized occupational classes along with 
the “commonalities” course in order to permit some concentration in their 
primary area of occupational interest. 

Guided by the assumption that it is better for students to acquire the 
knowledge and skills for a cluster of jobs than for just a specified job, several 
researchers devoted their efforts to identifying tasks performed by employees 
in occupations related to home economics and identifying clusters of jobs and 
competencies needed in the performance of the job clusters. Such studies as 
those carried out by Beaver (1967), Shipley (1967) and Carpenter (1968) 
should assist in the development of home economics occupations courses for 
secondary school students and adults. 

As part of a larger study, Beaver (1967) clustered occupations and job 
titles needing conimon technical home economics training and identified com- 
petencies needed in each cluster of occupations (see Ridley, 1967, reviewed in 
Manpower section). The Ridley statewide random sample of employers 
furnished data to obtain identification of job titles and characteristics and 
qualifications needed by workers for each. Employers indicated for each 
competency whether it was needed or unnecessary. If needed they indicated 
whether it was at a level of awareness, performance, or technical 
understanding and whether it was desirable or essential at the level needed. 
Four large clusters were identified (i.e., child care, food, housing and home 
furnishings, clothing and textiles). Competencies were identified and 
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analyzed for each cluster. In addition to job knowledge and skill proficiency, 
personal characteristics such as assumption of responsibility, execution of 
instructions, and the ability to work well with others were indicated by 
employers as essential. 

Shipley (1967) personally administered a questionnaire and a checklist 
which had been developed through interviews and observations to collect 
data that would: 1) identify tasks performed by persons employed as, a) 
homemaker/ home health aide, b) hotel/motel housekeeping aide, and c) 
nursing home housekeeping aide; 2) determine frequency of tasks performed 
by the v/orker; and 3) determine those tasks comn?on to the three occupations 
and those unique. Homemaker service centers, nursing homes, motels and 
hotels in six Iowa communities were listed and a random selection made. 
From these employment situations 29 homemaker/ home health aides were 
randomly selected as subjects. Managers chose 26 motel/ hotel aides and 32 
nursing home housekeeping aides as subjects. Personal data on subjects 
indicated that the three occupations were dominated by women 36 years of 
age and over, either married or previously married, and many working part 
time. Only the homemaker/ home health aides had participated in training 
programs to prepare them for their occupation. Shipley examined mean 
scores for each task within an occupation derived from the employee check 
list to determine tasks common and unique. A correlation matrix provided 
data to determine clusters of related tasks within the three occupations. A 
core of 1 1 tasks predominantly related to household maintenance was found 
to be common. Homemaker/ health aides had the largest number of unique 
tasks. For them six clusters of tasks were identified: 1) food production, 2) 
child care, 3) general household tasks, 4) household maintenance, S) care of ill 
and disabled adults, and 6) safety. Tasks most frequently being performed by 
homemaker/ home health aide were those related to food production; those 
performed most frequently by hotel/motel and nursing home housekeeping 
aides were household maintenance tasks. 

Following the Shipley analysis of tasks. Carpenter (1968) identified com- 
petencies needed for those tasks and clusters of tasks found to be common to 
the three home related occupations studied. She then identified competencies 
common to the tasks, distinguished between needed competencies important 
and not important for entry into the occupations, and determined clusters of 
similar competencies. Information for these occupations was provided by 
managers of homemaker service centers, nursing homes and motels in six 
Iowa cities; the total population of homemaker/ health aide directors (28); a 
random sample of 25 directors of hotel/ motel aides; and a random sample of 
27 nursing home housekeeping aides. For the common tasks and clusters 
identified by Shipley, Carpenter developed a check list of competencies 
needed by drawing on curriculum guides, textbooks and current periodicals 
with provision for responding in regard to need for competency and when it 
should be gained. 

Frequency count and mean scores were determined for each item; all items 
having an expected frequency of five or more in each cell were tested by chi- 
square. A core of 56 competencies was found to be common to the three occu- 
pations; an additional 40 were found to be common to motel/ hotel 
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housekeeping and nursing home housekeeping occupations. All but one item 
of the common competencies could be classified into the following four 
clusters: 1) safety, 2) sanitation, 3) household maintenance, and 4) care and 
operation of equipment. Most of the competencies found to be unique to a 
single occupation were those needed by homemaker/ home health aides. 

Homemaker/ home health aide directors felt it was needed or desirable 
that the majority of common competencies be gained before entry into work. 
Nursing home and motel/ hotel managers were more willing to have their 
aides gain many of the competencies after they entered the occupations. 

Problems encountered by coordinators and teachers in implementing 
programs of home economics occupational education were pointed out. by 
several investigators. Teachers found it difficult to teach food service job 
clusters with insufficient institution type equipment, and scheduling class or 
individual use of school cafeteria equipment was a problem (Nelson and 
Jacoby, 1967; 1968). Dewar (1966) and Cozine (1968) identified the locating 
of training stations for occupational students as a difficulty. O’Donnell (1967) 
and Cozine (1968) noted the importance of using advisory councils for 
occupational programs. Teachers surveyed by Dewar (1966) indicated that 
setting up and using advisory committees was hard to manage. 



Development of Curriculum Materials 

Simpson (1966) and her co-workers produced a classification of 
educational objectives, psychomotor domain, in taxonomic form. It should 
be useful in the development of curriculum materials, as a research tool and as 
a basis for evaluation of educational outcomes in home economics, as well as 
such areas of specialization as industrial education, agriculture, music, art, 
and physical education. In addition to studies testing the hypothesis of 
cumulativeness, Simpson suggested the need for looking critically at the 
relationship among the three domains — cognitive, affective, psychomotor. 

Hughes (1968) took a look at the relationship between the affective and 
cognitive domains in a study which proposed to examine the hierarchical 
order of behaviors postulated in those domains. This is discussed in the 
section on “Learning Processes.” Exploratory analyses of data by means of 
multiple regression and by factor analysis revealed no pattern or relationships 
which would permit analysis beyond that of simple correlation. The 
relationship between student achievement on taxonomy-placed cognitive test 
items and responses to taxonomy-placed attitudinal items on the topic 
studied expressed by a correlation of +.24 can best be described as low, 
positive, and significant statistically. Student responses to intei^iew 
questions indicated that they would work for marks irrespective of their liking 
for a subject. This suggests that in assessing affect in school subjects one must 
recognize that extrinsic factors may be of greater importance than intrinsic 
interest in or commitment to a given topic of study. 

What began as provision of a controlled learning situation to test the 
cumulative hypothesis of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives in the 
Hughes study resulted in the production and testing of a curriculum package 
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or module for about four weeks of instruction. This portion of the study en- 
compassed the framing of objectives to Taxonomy specifications, the repre- 
sentation of the objectives in the curriculum content, the development ot the 
needed teaching materials and the construction of measures of assessment. 
The unit was entitled “Preparation for a Dual Role: Homemaker-Wage 
Earner” and included historical background of the dual role, status of 
women’s employment today, making decisions regarding 
of employment, provision for care of children and manapment of V- 
Though largely reproducible, the package is not completely so since some 
optioL were left to teacher choice, i.e., components such as resource 
speakers, field trips locally, etc. Materials used by students and included m 
the package fall into three categories: 1) transparencies and other visuals, 2) 
written materials, and 3) enactive devices such as games. Guides for each topic 
for the use of the teacher and an achievement test in two forms are also 

included. 

The package was tested using 604 high school juniors and seniors, 
primarily girls, in 32 home economics classes taught by 29 experienced 
Sers in big city, small city, central rural, suburban and area vocational 
schools in New York State. Nine of the teachers, each with one 
in a different school, formed a pilot group to help plan and pretest the 
curriculum. Teacher evaluation of the package on a specially Prepared 
descriptive rating scale indicated the curriculum package as worthwhile and a 
valued resource to use again; they considered the 

good, the topics relevant and teaching methods appropriate, teachers were 
receptive to the idea of curriculum packages in general if they could Je free to 
adapt material to the needs of their own students. Measurement of academic 
achievement was made from gain scores on equivalent forms of a test 
administered pre- and post- instruction. Statistically significant gams were 

made. . , • 

Statewide evaluation of the effectiveness of curriculum materials m the 
areas of child care and clothing was carried out by Horn (1966). statewide 
curriculum workshops in Minnesota, resource units had been developed 
generalizations, learning experiences and objectives were selected or 
formulated. The units were reviewed by a select nuniber of dassroom 
teachers, teacher educators, curriculum developers and 
iLorporated suggestions received. To obtain a sample for t^t>ng the 
curriculum materials, Horn surveyed home economics teachers 
relative to the use they made of the resource units. Teachers responded m five 
cate^ from “extensive use” to “none”; a ra^om sample of 

telchers was drawn from each category. Approximately 600 teachers were 
involved in testing the materia Is . 

Horn developed test items at three levels of the Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives: Cognitive Domain based on unit objectives, and pretested and 
revised them to ascertain the degree to which the objectives ^ 

Minnesota Scholastic Ability Test scores or I.Q.s, as well as scores on Horn s 
tests furnished data to test the hypothesis that there would be a difference m 
stud;™ dependent on the use their teachers had made of the 
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resource units. Results shov/ed that student achievement was highly 
correlated with use of the resource materials; as usage increased there was a 
significant positive gain in test scores. 

During the 1966-1969 period curriculum materials were produced for 
a number of home economics areas of study, some incidental to research 
objectives. Cozine (1968) developed curricula for occupational classes in child 
care, food services and clothing services; the Horn study (1966) produced |j 

materials for the study of child development and of clothing. Experienced ji 

teachers were found to be receptive to the idea of using specially developed |l 

modules of curriculum materials (Boleratz, 1967; Hughes, 1968) though | 

student teachers would pnjfer to develop their own materials (Boleratz, 1 967). 

Needs for additional curriculum materials were identified in several surveys. 

Teachers felt they did not have the needed resources for teaching financial 
security concepts (L. Johnson, 1965). Gatlin and M. Johnson (1967) found a 
lack of curriculum materials for use with slow learners. Teachers in the newly 
organized occupational classes were sensitive to the need for more audio- 
visual aids (M. Johnson, 1968; Gould, 1968). 

Needs of Learners 

Vocational education provides men with training for achievement in the | 

work world and provides training for women’s achievement in the home 
environment. Scruggs and Souder (1966) sought evidence of a pooited re- ' 

lationship between the two. If achievement in the home is related to success of 
a man in the world of work, knowledge of such a relationship could serve as i 

one basis for determining the purposes that need achieving and the people 
who need serving by vocational education. Their exploratory research was 
guided by objectives of identifying characteristics of the home environment of 
skilled, semiskilled and unskilled workers possibly related to the husband’s 
employment record; of testing various methods of obtaining information; of 
developing a rationale consistent with the findings and hypotheses to be 
tested later in a more comprehensive study of relationships between 
employment and home environment. 

Two criterion groups of 20 employees of a manufacturing firm were i 

identified based on wage grouping. Employment variables studied included: 
wage group; number of successful bids upward and mobility across wage 
groups; income received from company, from other sources and total income; 
number of absences; hours absent and absence due to illness; number of | 

suggestions to the company. Home environment categories of variables 
included: clothing behaviors, housing, social characteristics, child 
development and family relationships, food and nutrition, management of 
resources, health. Data were provided by the company, by homemaker 
interviews and by questionnaire responses from husbands. These data were 
analyzed by structuring case studies, comparing criterion groups and inter- 
correlating 1 16 variables. 

Scruggs and Souder discovered that the employment variables were 
positively related to such psychological characteristics of the wife as her home 
management abilities, suggestions for house improvement, and clothing 
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preferences, and to the type of clothing worn by the man to work. Many of the 
variables tested showed significant relationship and therefore a further study 
of the identified relationships was recommended. Data additional to those in 
the Scruggs-Souder report are given by Souder (1967). She presented and 
analyzed case studies of six of the 40 families in the sample. Analysis of the 
case studies disclosed that certain home-environment characteristics 
accompanied high achievement of the husband on the job as measured by 
achievement on three or more of five employment variables: wage group, 
mobility in the company, absenteeism, suggestions made by employee to 
company, and wages. Characteristics of home environm,ent exhibited to a 
high degree and related to three or more measures of high job perforrnance 
were: quality of housing; neatness and cleanliness of the house; quality of 
clothing owned by the homemaker; knowledge of the homemaker concerning 
clothing and textiles; social participation of the family; goal-directed 
behaviors of the family, sharing of common goals, future orientation, and 
recognition by the homemaker of her personal strengths and limitations. 

Christmann (1967) sought information on problems encountered by Iowa 
girls employed directly after high school. A non-random sample of 491 
unmarried girls (72 percent of those contacted) answered questions relating to 
their difficulties in: 1) acquiring and relating to employment, 2) personal and 
social adjustment, 3) use of money, 4) food management, 5) food preparation, 
6) purchase and care of clothing. 

With increased number of semesters of home economics completed the 
amount of difficulty recognized by the girls decreased only in food 
preparation and purchase and care of clothing. Problems related to 
nutritional knowledge were recognized as being of greater difficulty than food 
preparation problems, i.e. eating breakfast, weight control, getting variety 
and the right kinds of food for good health. Other problems identified by a 
majority of respondents included keeping on a budget, making clothing 
money stretch, joining organizations, getting involved socially, meeting new 
friends and deciding on type of work. 

Money management practices of teenagers from low-income families 
were surveyed by Fults and Zunick (1967). Information was obtained from 
252 boys and 358 girls aged 14-18 by means of questionnaires administered by 
teachers during class sessions. The non-random sample was drawn from six 
counties in southern Illinois classified as depressed areas. About a third 
indicated they had an allowance; about a third worked every day for money 
and over half worked for pay during vacations. From whichever source 
money was obtained, the teenagers spent two dollars or more a week of their 
own money on hobbies, luncb“f., entertainment and clothing and about a 
dollar a week for school supplies, grooming, church contributions and saving. 
Only 14 percent said they had learned about money in the classroom; about a 
fourth said they learned from parents and somewhat over half indicated that 
they learned by experience. 

The needs of learners in occupations courses which are additional to 
specific job skills and knowledge have been examined in data furnished by 
employers of home economics program trainees. Employers have indicated 
that training programs for home economics occupations should help students 
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gain human relations skills and positive attitudes. Suggestions include: as- 
sumption of authority, execution of instructions, ability to work well with 
others, positive attitudes toward work. (Beaver, 1967; Robinson, 1968, 

Miranda, 1968; Howell, 1968). , . . . r ^ ^ 

Ebert (1967) used a variety of methods for obtaining information needed 
as a basis for developing curricula in home economics aimed at meeting the 
needs of the educable mentally retarded. Among the methods used, she:l) 
reviewed literature relating to mental retardation; 2) studied characteristics ot 
individuals placed in special education classes for the educable mentally 
retarded in public high schools; 3) examined and analyzed methods and 
curriculums planned to serve their special needs; 4) interviewed special 
education teachers, home economics teachers, supervisors of work-study 
programs, and employers of mentally retarded students who had completed 
work-study programs; 5) made personal observations in program classrooms; 
and6)didcase studies of five girls enrolled in a senior high school program in 
home economics for the educable mentally retarded. 

Several studies made contributions to knowledge of present-day 
adolescents needed for development of useful curricula and materials. Bert 
(1967) found that alm.ost all girls in her sample wanted to graduate from high 
school- a majorty, even those with low or average grades, wanted some kind 
of post-secondary education; and about a third wanted to graduate from 
college. Their expectations of education and occupations were less th^ their 
aspirations though at a higher level than their parents had reached. Hughes 
(1968) found that although students with more ability, as measured by 
standard intelligence tests, were able to perform better on written tests at each 
level than those with less ability, students in each ability group were able to 
perform equally well at levels of knowledge, comprehension and application. 
The less able were able to translate, to interpret, to extrapolate and to apply 
just as well as they could learn facts. She also found in her sample that 
students would work for school grades whether they liked or were interested 
in a subject or not, mostly for reasons having to do with their effect on life 
flftcr school* 

Adolescent girls were interested in occupational courses in child care 
services more than other home economics related occupations (Dowell, 1967; 
Robinson, 1968). Rollings’ (1968) data revealed girls counseled for 
educational and vocational planning showed more orientation to short and 
long-range vocational choices and plans than did similarly counseled boys. 
Young employed high school graduates found one of their inost troublesome 
problems to be that of choosing a vocation. They also considered managing 
their money and succeeding in social relationships to be very real problems 

(Christmann, 1967). , , • , .a 

Bert’s study (1967) showed that most high school girls wanted and 

expected the traditional role of full-time homemaker. Hughes (1968) also 
pointed out that though girls may be willing to take the dual-role of wage 
rarner homemaker if it is necessary, they preferred to be full-time 
homemakers. Nelson and Goldman (1969) found that first chmce of males for 
their wives was for them to be homemakers only. Manning (1967) discovered 
few college males would be willing to make sacrifices to further a wife s career. 
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On the basis of the data she collected, Ebert reconimended; basing the 
home economics curriculum on the three major objectives of occupational 
adequacy, social competence and personal adequacy. She also recommended 
correlating the subject matter of the home economics program with con- 
current experiences in their special education class and that teachers employ 
methods based on theories of learning of Hebb and Piaget that seem to have 
the greatest promise for the educable mentally retarded. She outlined areas of 
study with emphasis on the most crucial of learnings, in extremely simplified 
form, from each aspect of home and family living, stressing in each 
cleanliness, appearance, gettingalong with others, safety and management. 



Factors Related to Curriculum Decisions 

In studying classroom practices of high school home economics teacners 
for the purpose of providing guidance in the teaching of home management, 
Kister (1967) used the responses of 125 Ohio classroom teachers (of 200 
requested) to a questionnaire with items based on seven courses of study and 
three home management textbooks. Data revealed that of the total time 
devoted to teaching home economics, an average of 2.7 percent was used for 
teaching home management theory and 2.8 percent was spent in teaching 
work simplification. The majority of learnings were included in other than 
specific home management units. 

A regression analysis was carried out for assessing the relationships 
between amount of time spent teaching home management and a) years of 
teaching experience, b) felt adequacy of preparation to teach management, c) 
availability of current information, d) teachers’ and students’ interest m 
management. Students’ interest, adequacy of information available to the 
teacher, and teachers’ interest were significant in determining total time 
devoted to teaching home management. Kister concluded that one of the 
biggest problems in teaching management was lack of student interest and 
one of the major needs was developing interesting procedures and materials 
to use with students, particularly emphasizing visual aids. The latter item was 
a factor in Hughes’ (1968) decision to design her curriculum package with 
emphasis on management. 

Gerdes (1968) questioned 104 graduates of Iowa State University who had 
completed requirements for home economics education within the period 
1957-1967 and were teaching in Iowa, concerning the extent to which they 
taught the various aspects of home economics and how well prepared they felt 
to teach each of those aspects. Of 115 aspects identified in the five curriculum 
areas outlined in Concepts and Generalizations: Their Place in High School 
Home Economics Development (American Home Economics Association, 
1967) only eight were emphasized extensively by these teachers. Three of the 
eight were from food and nutrition; two from human development and the 
family; and one from management and economics; one, housing and design; 
and one, textiles and clothing. Food and nutrition aspects comprised 1 1 of the 
18 aspects teachers reported they felt adequately prepared to teach. 



Relevant to problems of curriculum developrnent in the secondaty school 
home economics program are data from the national survey of staffing pro- 
cedures of college and university departments and colleges of home 
economics. More than half of the college graduates with a major in home 
economics become teachers (Swope, 1967). Data indicated that the larges 
percentage of total instructional staff (42 percent) was m the areas of foods 
and nutrition, textiles and clothing, and that nearly one-half of all graduate 
assistants were in these areas. In addition, administrators’ long “ 

range projections place one-third of future needs in these categories. W hereas 
the home management, family and consumer economics area currently has l z 
percent of all staff, nine percent of all graduate assistants, the area was seen by 
administrators as the one of least need in both short aiivl long-range 
projections. These data came from a 72 percent return of questionnaires sent 
to all institutions offering at least a baccalaureate degree in home economics. 
Seventy-eight percent of all land-grant and municipal institutions, 85 percent 
of other state institutions and 61 percent of non-public institutions are 

included 



Since the publication of Coon’s National Study of Home Economics in 
the Secondary Schools in 1962, home economists have been urged to place 
greater emphasis on the teaching of management, human relationships, social 
development, family and consumer economics and child development. 
Judging from Swope’s data it would not appear that there has been the change 
in the direction of emphasis of subject matter areas in college home economics 
programs which would prepare secondary schools teachers for the suggested 
change. Ostler’s (1967) data presented evidence that teachers were aware of 
recent emphases in home economics education but did not put theory into 
practice. Pucedures relating to traditional content phases of secondary 
programs r'/csived the highest and most consistent ratings. 

Some indications come from surveys of students that the home economics 
program is less broad than is desirable. Only 14 percent of the 610 boys and 
drls in Fults’ and Zunich’s (1967) sample of 14-18 year-old pupils i\ad learned 
about the use of money in the classroom. Christmann (1967) found that with 
more semesters of home economics studied in high school, difficulties ol 
young employed girls decreased only for food preparation and purchase and 

care of clothing. 

However, for at least one institution, a report of research related to such 
changes is available. Major changes in the teacher preparatiori prograna at 
Michigan State University in 1961 included a reduction of food preparation 
courses from 22-3 1 term hours to none, and a reduction of clothing and cralts 
courses from 14-23 term hours to three. Story (1967), using a sca^led question- 
naire, queried all 1961 “skill-oriented” student teachers (76) and those of the 
group who taught home economics the following year (43) regarding their job 
satisfaction. Responses were compared with those of all the student teachers 
(74) of the first year (1962) of the revised program and those of tnat group who 
taught following graduation (44). None of the hypotheses of differences 
between the groups on attitudes of job satisfaction was supported on the basis 
of questionnaire responses. 
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Summary 

Home economics occupational programs were seen to be increasing 
markedly and several studies have offered guidelines for the necessary cur- 
riculum development. Researchers have been interested in identifying tasks 
ascribed related to home economics related jobs and identifying competences 
common to clusters of jobs. Exploratory probing of the relationship between 
home environment and a man’s success on the job has produced a tentative 
model for use in further research. 

Needs of learners as a basis for curriculum development continued to 
interest researchers. Problems of girls employed directly after high school, 
needs of the educable mentally retarded, and money management practices of 
teenagers were studied. Data from four researches suggested less attention 
has been paid to implementing a broad program in home economics 
education than is thought desirable. 

One area for productive research and development appears to be in the 
area of curriculum modules. Significant positive gains in test scores were 
found related to the use teachers made of specially prepared curriculum 
materials in child development, management of homemaker-wage earner 
dual role and clothing. 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Only one research study seemed most appropriately included in this 
section although studies of the preparation and use of paraprofessionals 
(Coleman, Priester, Robertson, no date given; F. Alexander, 1967; Walton, 
1968) and an investigation concerned with extension home economists (P. 
Alexander, 1968) reviewed in the Evaluation section might have been placed 
in this category. The study selected is concerned with the Future 
Homemakers of America organizations. Founded in 1945 under the co- 
sponsorship of the American Home Economics Association and the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the U.S. Office of Education, the FHA is 
presently composed of chartered state and territorial associations which in 
turn are composed of affiliated local high school chapters where home 
economics is a part of the curriculum. At the request of the National Advisory 
Board, the Department of Home Economics Education at the Florida State 
University undertook research to answer questions relating to FHA 
membership composition, chapter programs and resources, national office 
services and the organization of chapters. Jung (1966) explored the practices 
of chapter advisers with respect to membership, organization and assumption 
of responsibilities as part of the total project. Chapters selected by random 
sampling procedure consisted of 1,2SS affiliates divided approximately 
equally among the four regions: Pacific, North Atlantic, Central, and 
Southern. Responses to a request for cooperation indicating the chapter 
adviser’s willingness to participate in the study totaled 745; of this group, 87 
percent responded to the questionnaire. The majority of advisers were 
teaching in communities of 5,000 or less in one-teacher home economics 
departments. In more than half of the cases, the advisers reported that the 
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state department of education or local school administrator required an FHA 
chapter; the majority of the advisers had been designated as such simply 
because they were the only home economics teacher in their school. 
Membership for most students was voluntary though, in some schools, 
teachers “strongly urged” membership. Students not currently enrolled in 
home economics were permitted to serve as officers in a large percentage of 
chapters. Few teachers used class time for FHA activities. Responsibilities 
reported by most advisers included arranging for delegates to attend meetings 
above chapter level, acquainting officers with duties, collecting and 
depositing monies, and arranging for meetings and publicity. Nearly half of 
the respondents considered correlation of classwork and FHA activities to be 
difficult; over one-fourth had made no attempt to coordinate the two. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND DEVICES 

Little recent research has been concerned with instructional materials and 
devices in home economics education. Three comparative effectiveness 
studies and two demonstrations of the teaching potential of instructional 
material comprise the research selected for review. Some suggestions relevant 
to areas where production and research of materials are needed arose troni 
surveys Two curriculum packages were produced and tested. Two reports ot 
research concerned the use of simulation games in teaching; one was used to 

teach decision-making and the other budgeting. , , • • 

Lattes-Casseres (1968), experimenting with a game to teach decision- 
making, randomly assigned her experimental treatment of game, lecture, and 
discussion and control treatment of case studies, readings, writing, lecture 
and discussion to 18 senior high school classes in Michigan. She found no 
significant differences in cognitive learning of decision-making tacts, 
concepts and principles. Nor were there significant differences m i”Jere^, 
enjoyment of the classes or perceived relevance of the unit. Miller (19W) 
developed a simulation game to teach budgeting and compared its 
effectiveness with a case study method in 12 pairs of home economics classes 
of eleventh and twelfth grade students classified as academically poor in lU 
New York State schools. Within a school, one class was randomly assigned to 
control and the other to treatment; class pairs were taught by the same 
teacher A two-way unweighted means analysis of variance was used to test 
student scores from five instruments: 1) interview schedule, 2) observation 
rating scale, 3) attitude scale, 4) achievement test, and 5) retention test. Miller, 
too found no significant differences between experimental and control 
groups in learning and retention of facts and principles nor in attitudes 
toward the subject content under study. However, students participating in 
the game revealed more interest in the subject matter than did those learning 
by a more traditional method. A conclusion reached in both studies was that a 
simulation game is at least as effective a teaching method as the more con- 
ventional method with which it was compared. 

Campbell (1969) wrote and extensively field tested an essentially 
replicable linear program to teach measurements used in food preparation y 



junior high school students. Employed in a study designed to discover if a 
program could prepare students for laboratory procedures as well as help 
students gain understanding of food measurements, Campbell found that 
pupils studying by means of the program scored significantly higher at .01 
than those in groups with textbook study followed by a lecture- 
demonstration on a written test of understanding. No significant difference 
was found between groups on the performance test. Reliability of the tests 
(i. e., written, .89, performance, .88) were determined by the split-half method 
using the Pearson product-moment formula with results adjusted by the 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. The significant difference between 
experimental and control groups in favor of programed instruction 
supported findings in numerous such studies. 

Concerned v/ith establishing programed instruction as an acceptable 
teaching technique for use in the professional home economics education 
sequence. Nelson, et al. (1966) developed and tested eight units of programed 
instruction for teacher preparation students. This study is reviewed in 
Teacher Education section. 

For a research project focused on discovery learning, Boleratz (1967) 
provided a curriculum package which emphasized the relationships between 
content and process of learning. She selected five subconcepts related to 
values and structured learning experiences around perceiving and discussing 
illustrations of the concepts sequenced in relation to their degree of 
abstraction. Her package included an introduction designed to enable 
students to practice recognizing and making generalizations, discussion 
suggestions, questions to be asked, written and oral assignments, case studies, 
descriptions of situations, work lists, design for a bulletin board and detailed 
instructions for an exhibit. Student objectives were included as well as a 
summary of generalizations useful as a standard against which the teacher 
could compare student efforts to generalize about the content. Tested in a 
research project (described in Learning Process and Teaching Methods 
section), clear-cut evidence of student learning was presented. Experienced 
teachers who used the materials indicated they liked using the packaged unit 
though student teachers who also used the materials said they would prefer to 
develop their own. 

Hughes (1968) also produced and tested a total package comprised of a 
variety of instructional materials to teach concepts relevant to the dual role of 
wage earner-homemaker for use in testing the cumulative hypothesis of the 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. This, too, was well received by 
teachers; evidence of student learning was presented. (Discussed in 
Curriculum Development section) 

L. Johnson (1965) contacted a national sample of 600 teachers, with 75 
percent returning information, concerning use of and need for printed 
materials to help students gain understanding of 13 financial generalizations 
and related concepts identified in the U . S . Office of Education analysis of the 
field of knowledge in home economics. Data furnished indicated that less 
than half the teachers reported they had enough materials concerning 76 of 
the 78 financial security concepts investigated. Ninety-three percent of the 
teachers responding said they used business-sponsored materials which were 
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available at least occasionally. A national sample of 175 businesses and 
industries were contacted regarding their provision of educational materials; 
91 percent responded. Replies revealed that somewhat more than half of these 
businesses and industries provided materials. Of materials provided only 46 
percent were available to high school teachers with about 40 percent of these 
for use in home economics classes. However, over a third of those replying 
indicated they would start providing materials for high school home 
economics use. Fifteen percent of those who already provided materials 
would make additional materials available if convinced of the need. 

Adapting materials for slow learners was a problem recognized by three- 
fourths of a random sample (81 percent response to 100 queries) of North 
Carolina home economics teachers at all levels of experience (Gatlin and M. 
Johnson, 1967). M. Johnson, etal (1968) found that teachers of occupational 
home economics classes considered themselves handicapped by the lack of 
audio-visual aids and other teaching materials for such classes. 

Gould (1968) evaluated both guidelines for the development and use of 
four types of audiovisual materials (i.e., 35 mm slides, overhead transpar- 
encies, programed instruction, 8 mm motion pictures) and sample sets of 
materials developed to illustrate the guidelines. Subject matter content of the 
sample materials was concerned with areas common to both gainful 
employment and homemaking courses: 1) child care, 2) foods, and 3) 
clothing. Sixty-seven of the 78 home economics teachers who taught classes in 
gainful employment or were cooperating teachers in the Oklahoma State 
University teacher-training program participated in the evaluation. The 
teachers considered the AV materials supplied were effective in teaching the 
concepts for which they were designed. Though they felt the guidelines 
provided useful information, teachers indicated they did not have time to 
develop AV materials and would prefer to use commercial materials if 
available in high quality. 

Summary 

The familiar finding of no significant difference in instructional effective- 
ness between old and new methods compared was found for studies reported 
on the use of simulation games. Such findings may reflect the extreme 
difficulty of controlling various intervening variables and/ or lack of precision 
in measuring instruments. Programed instruction was seen to effect learning 
for seventh graders and for seniors in college. Teachers involved in the 
research projects which used curriculum packages indicated general 
acceptance of the idea of using such matt rials. Need for teaching materials 
and devices was indicated by teachers of slow learners and occupational 
students and those teaching financial security concepts. 



LEARNING PROCESS AND TEACHING METHODS 

Six studies represent the research done in home economics education 
relating to learning processes and teaching methods. Four were the latest in a 
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series focused on a testing of the cumulative nature of cognitive behaviors; 
two were comparisons of teaching methods, and one was concerned with 
discovery learning. 

Boleratz (1967) studied the relative effectiveness of learning by discovery. 
In this setting, students are presented with a problem situation. Information is 
withheld in order to stimulate search behavior and the learners are given an 
opportunity for the moment of insight (“act of discovery”) and verbalization 
of a generalization based on principles, rules, ideas, or underlying 
generalizations. The experimenter developed a unit designed to teach five 
subconcepts related to values and a criterion test (reliability pretest, .55; post- 
test, .79). Data were collected from 15 selected groups of ninth and tenth 
grade home economics students. 

Six classes of S’s randomly assigned to the experimental treatment were 
taught by five teachers. Nine control classes were taught by five different 
teachers using units they had designed with learning experiences planned to 
communicate understanding and transfer of the same five concepts related to 
values contained in the experimenter-designed unit. Pretesting preceded the 
unit’s sequence of five lessions by one week; post-testing followed the teaching 
after two weeks. No differences were found in the pretreatment for the two 
groups on the criterion measure. However, Boleratz found that those students 
• who participated in the experimental learning program exhibited more ability 
to discover and transfer generalizations concerning values than those exposed 
to other teaching methods. 

For her comparison study of two methods of teaching at the college level 
MacNeil (1968) randomly assigned students registered for a one-semester 
course in nutrition (N=132) either to a lecture-discussion treatment or a self- 
directed study treatment utilizing only 20 percent as many class sessions as in 
the lecture-discussion treatment. Both treatments were carried out by the 
same instructor. Students in both treatment groups increased their amount of 
nutrition knowledge but the lecture-discussion group increased significantly 
more. Students with either high or low ratings for autonomy as measured by 
the Omnibus Personality Inventory showed higher levels of achievement 
when taught by lecture-discussion method than did those similarly classified 
in the self-directed study group. Both groups showed comparable satisfaction 
with the course and method. 

For several years the Department of Home Economics Education at 
Cornell University has conducted research concerned with testing the cumu- 
lative nature of specific cognitive behaviors. Early studies provided little 
evidence concerning the validity of the hierarchies under investigation but did 
allow greater insight into problems encountered in such research (Byrd, 1963; 
Jacklin, 1964; see Chadderdon-Fanslow 1965 Review and Synthesis). 
Thomas (1965) tested the cumulative hypothesis of the first three levels of the 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Cognitive Domain, using physics 
subject matter in a teaching situation controlled by herself planning and 
teaching series of lessons to 102 seventh grade pupils. To test the 
cumulativeness of the taxonomy specifications, intercorrelations and 
regression weights were examined using the Guttman Simplex Theory. 
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Substantial support for the theory of cumulativeness was found. However, 
most of the level 1 .00 items were found to have difficulties over .90, the 2.00 
level from . 19 to .98, and at the 3.00 level more than half were .20 or below. 

Mehaffey (1967) conducted a study to validate the hierarchies of the 
Taxonomy, Cognitive Domain, with social science subject matter, using the 
teaching and testing method previously employed by Thomas. Expanding the 
first three Taxonomy levels by the incorporation of subdivisions, a test 
(reliability .74; item difficulties covering a very wide range) with items at seven 
levels was constructed and validated using subject content of social 
stratification. Data resulting from use with 112 eighth grade pupils did not 
comply with Guttman’s Simplex Theory and tended to suggest inadequate 
testing. They did not support the hypothesis that one class of behaviors is 
likely to make use of and be built on behaviors found in preceding classes in 
the proposed hierarchies. 

Zavacki (1968) replicated the Mehaffey study with certain changes: 1) two 
additional generalizations in the teaching-testing; 2) a 66-rather than 37-item 
test (reliability, .87); and 3) an N larger by 28. Data from the test yielded a 
correlation matrix which tended to follow the pattern of the Simplex Theory 
when Extrapolation of the Comprehension level was placed before 
Abstractions-Universals of the Knowledge level. These results may have 
stemmed from a higher reliability of the Extrapolation subset of items (.66) 
than that of the Abstractions-Universals (.40). 

Hughes (1968) undertook a study similar to the three just described but 
one which incorporated the researchers’ suggestions for improving the model. 
These included: 1) a larger N (604 eleventh and twelfth grade students); 2) 
more control of the learning situation (though with the larger N more teachers 
were needed) by providing a curriculum package which specified methods 
and contained materials needed for teaching a unit on the topic, “Preparation 
for a Dual Role: Homemaker-Wage Earner”; 3) a pretest to determine level of 
achievement prior to the teaching unit (equivalent forms of an achievement 
test used pre- and post-instruction, KR reliability .80); 4) test items carrying a 
single idea through all of the Taxonomy levels used; and 5) careful control of 
the difficulty level of all items (mean difficulty 52 with range among levels 46 
to 56). 

With Guttman Simplex analysis, Hughes’ data yielded strong support for 
the cumulative nature of the cognitive domain. Effects of type of question, 
number of questions per level, and size of sample were all studied. Increasing 
the number of questions per level improved the simplex structure. Use of sets 
of questions, each set measuring aspects of the same principle but at different 
levels of mental complexity yielded an improved simplex structure (though 
this finding was not conclusive since sample size for the trial was increased 
from an N of 100 to one of only 250). Effect of sample size was strikingly dear 
since an N of 533 revealed a simplex on the same test items for which an N of 
100 revealed no tendency toward a simplex. 

Possible difference in performance at the selected cognitive levels as a 
factor of differences was studied within an analysis of variance format. 
Although students with more ability, as measured by standard intelligence 
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tests, were able to perform better at each level than those with less ability, 
students in each ability group were able to perform equally well at each of the 
seven cognitive levels. 

Hughes extended her study beyond those of the earlier investigators by an 
exploratory section testing the hierarchy of affective behavior as postulated in 
Domain II of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. For this purpose she 
devised a self-report instrument on attitudes toward a dual role with each item 
written to reflect an objective at seven levels and sublevels of the affective 
domain. Reliability assessed by test-retest method was .89. Construct validity 
was obtained by having four judges rate the items for placement at Taxonomy 
levels. When the data were analyzed by the seven levels and sublevels no 
tendency whatever toward a simplex was found with an N large enough to 
detect a hier archy if one existed. 

Four studies have been included in the section entitled Instructional 
Materials and Devices which have relevance to the topic of this section. These 
are Campbell (1969), programed instruction research; Nelson, et al (1966), a 
demonstration of the effectiveness of programed materials; Lattes-Casseres 
(1968) and Miller (1969) using simulation games as a method of teaching. 

Summary 

The latest in a series of research studies based on the Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives furnished strong support for the postulated 
cumulative nature of the cognitive domain. Encouraging to teachers is the 
finding that low ability students could perform equally well at each of seven 
cognitive levels tested. 

Especially prepared curriculum materials to provide the controlled 
teaching situation required in two of the studies reported in this section 
should prove to be valuable additions to home economics teachers’ resources. 
Carefully produced, each around a small core of objectives, they may provide 
models for efforts in flexibie program designing. The tests mandated by the 
research design distinguished these particular units as capable of producing 
results in students. 



STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 

Research related to characteristics of students in home economics 
programs and information useful in counseling is reviewed in this section. A 
series of studies examined the affective dimensions of vocationally-oriented 
behavior in secondary school youth; one research investigated the 
educational and occupational aspirations and expectations of adolescent 
girls. Two studies are concerned with attitudes toward wives working in 
gainful employment; work patterns of women are examined in another. 

Characteristics of Students 

A research project dealing with the interrelatedness of anomie, alienation, 
vocational planfulness and various measures of socioeconomic status has 
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been carried on in the Department of Home Economics Education at Cornell 
University since 1965 (Follender, 1967; Green, 1968; Blackwell and Green, 
1969). Purposes of the several studies include: 1) provision of a degree of 
construct validity for the anomie concept and of an instrument to measure it; 
2) determination of indices of anomie and such correlates as community and 
family socioeconomic status (SES) and vocational planfulness in a high 
school population. Results of the studies were not held by their authors to be 
conclusive but they seem a useful step in developing understanding of 
adolescents in the secondary school setting. 

The investigators used sets of items representing aspects of negative 
mindset from the theoretical positions of Durkheim, Merton, Srole (anomie) 
and Seeman (alienation) for the research tool to provide operational def- 
initions of nine variations of negative mindset. Validation efforts sought to 
differentiate among the variants and to distinguish them from positive 
feelings toward vocational planning and perceptions of self in relation to 
social class. Analysis by means of the multitrait-multimethod matrix 
disclosed anomie measures were not discrete from those of alienation and 
affective planfulness. Further analysis by means of factor analysis and 
Guttman’s radex analysis did not strongly support all constructs as separable 
though support was given for “Normlessness” as a clearly measureable 
construct. No clear cut support was found for Merton’s position on SES as a 
factor in negative mindset. The investigators concluded measures of higher 
technical quality (the subsets of items ranged in reliability from .08 to .66) are 
needed. 

The researchers used multiple regression analysis to test the hypothesis 
that SES is inversely related to anomie and alienation and directly to 
planfulness. Controls were placed in social mobility aspirations as well as 
some individual and community variables. Results were inconclusive with a 
strong school effect apparently exhibited. School-community type (i.e., rural, 
suburban, small city, large city) emerged as a useful predictor for all anomie 
and alienation measures under sex and grade controls in a p x ^ x r analysis of 
variance factorial design. There were suggestions, with data only from urban 
sample, that school program variables such as student’s major may account 
for substantial amounts of variance in negative mindset and vocational 
behavior. Among the findings of the series of studies were evidences of a 
degree of interrelatedness among the variables investigated — anomie, 
alienation, perceptions of self in relation to social class, and vocational 
planfulness — thLt would warrent further research along this line. 

Bert (1967) investigated the educational and occupational aspirations and 
expectations of adolescent girls and relationship of personal and family 
characteristics to them. Three Florida counties were selected so that one had 
characteristics similar to the state average in rural-urban residence of the 
population, in family income and in white-non-white proportion; one had a 
majority of rural residents, low family income, large proportion of non-white 
residents; one had a majority of urban residents, high family income, low 
proportion non-white residents. From the school systems of these three 
counties a random, stratified sample of 1493 adolescent girls enrolled in the 
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ninth and eleventh grades was drawn; 1444 usable subjects resulted. Data 
were subjected to chi-square analysis to determine probabilities of 
significance. 

Bert used sets of items adapted from Moore and Holtzman’s family re- 
lationships scale and from the Home Life Scale of Stott and from Rosenberg’s 
scale measuring self-concept as well as a set of items she devised herself. 
Reliability of the entire questionnaire comprised of the four item sets, plus 
background data furnished by the students was based on an analysis of 
differences in answers between two administrations of the questionnaire two 
weeks apart taken by a subsample of students. 

Almost all subjects wanted to graduate from high school; over half desired 
some kind of post-secondary education; nearly a third aspired to graduation 
from a four-year college. Expectations of these levels of educations were 
somewhat less than the aspirations. Clerical jobs, teaching and nursing 
accounted for over half the occupational choices; only five percent had made 
no choice. Expectations of jobs were similar to, although somewhat lower 
than, aspiration; 1 6 percent admitted they did not know what to expect. 

White respondents aspired to higher educational levels, as did the older 
subjects. As would be expected, more students with high grades wished to 
graduate from a four-year college; less to be expected, those with average and 
low grades wanted to continue their education beyond high school. Upper 
socioeconomic class subjects planned and expected to obtain a higher 
educational level than did those of lower SES. Educational aspiration was 
significantly related to such aspects of self-concept as optimism, ability (as 
seen by the self), trusting people, self-respect. Fewer aspects of self-concept 
were related to educational expectations. Data from items related to married 
women working suggested that the adolescent subjects reflected the social 
expectations of the traditionally feminine roles. In general subjects wanted 
and expected to have an education similar to their fathers’. Subjects who had 
held part-time jobs aspired to a significantly higher level of education than 
those who had not. The largest group of subjects indicated that they planned 
to complete their education and to work for a time until marriage. The 
subjects expecting a post-secondary education also expected their husbands 
to have upper class occupations. There were no significant differences 
between races or between grade levels in occupational aspiration. Most had 
aspirations for occupations at a higher level than their parents. 



Wives Working in Gainful Employment 

Concerned with realistic education programs for girls and women, Lee, et 
al. (1967) compiled statistics on women’s work patterns and pointed out some 
unique concerns of women workers. Of particular importance to curriculum 
planning and to counseling of girls are such findings as these: 1) nine out o. 10 
women will work at paid employment sometime during their lifetime; 2) 
women make up 35 percent of the labor force, working for a median yearly 
salary about $2500 less than that of males and often holding jobs not com- 
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mensurate with their educational background and ability; and 3) the lowest- 
paid jobs in industry and service occupations have historically been held by 

It is interesting to note, in light of the findings of Lee s women s work 
patterns study, the attitudes of those most concerned about future occu- 
pations of females. Blackwell and Green (1969) suggested, as a result of their 
study on anomie and related factors among adolescents, that the socio- 
economic-based success goals assumed to be operant in the total population 
may be much less important to adolescent girls than to boys. 

Based upon answers to a scaled questionnaire from high school students 
studied in 1959 (72 girls; 32 boys) and followed up in 1966 (61 girls; 27 boys) 
and from a group of high school students queried in 1965 (45 girls; 30 boys). 
Nelson and Goldman (1969) examined attitudes toward a wife’s gainful 
employment at various stages in the family life cycle for a variety of reasons. 
Data used in the study made it possible to make two comparisons: first, 
between two comparable groups at different times, and second, between the 
responses of a single group at different times. Each comparison was made for 
both males and females of the groups. The findings clearly indicated that men 
and women in all groups differed in their attitudes, with women more m favor 
of a wife’s employment outside the home, and that women several years 
beyond high school were significantly more positive on the attitude scale than 
either of the female groups tested while in school. Similarly, of the male 
groups, those out of high school held significantly more favorable attitudes 
toward a wife working than did the other male groupings. The boys and girls 
queried in 1965 were agreed that the most important reasons for a wife to 
work would be to help raise the family’s standard of living, to relieve the wife s 
frustration and boredom with homemaking or to provide occupational skills 
needed by the community. Male and female of the other two groupings vvere 
in little agreement concerning the circumstances making work desirable. 
Follow-up data showed that both men and women had become more 
accepting of a wife working. When asked to project five and 10 years into the 
future, however, males, almost without exception, desired a wife who was a 

homemaker only . About half the females shared this desire. 

To investigate viewpoints of male graduate students regarding their wives 
working at different stages of the family life cycle. Manning (1967) drew a 
random sample of 320 from 1551 male full-time graduate students enrolls a 
the University of Arizona during 1965-66. Replies from 58 percent of them 
furnished data. The respondents were divided into three groups according to 
the stage in the family life cycle they represented: unmarried, married but with 
no children, married with children. A pretested questionnaire furnished the 
means of obtaining opinions of men who were for the most part preparing for 
upper-class occupations and thus considered more liberal in their attitudes 
than men in other occupational groups. In general, men were willing for their 
wives to work at the two stages of the family life cycle when there are no 
children in the home but unwilling when there are pre-school children m the 
home More married than unmarried men were willing for their wives to work 
whether at a career or a job just for a pay check, under most circumstances 
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and during all stages of the family life cycle. The most acceptable reason for 
wives working was economic necessity. Among the leisure activities men 
found more acceptable for their wives than work were reading, pursuing 
special interests and hobbies. Manning considered this finding indicated 
some recognition of women’s personality needs. Men preferred that wives 
work rather than spend their time watching TV, listening to radio, shopping 
leisurely or expanding housework to fill the time available, a "^'ding con- 
sistent with the work ethic so much a part of the American culture. Unlike the 
portion of the sample who were married and with children, very few of the 
married without children and the unmarried men were willing to make 

sacrificesfor the wife’s career. . „ \ 

In Hughes’ (1968) study (reviewed in Learning Process section) 62 
eleventh and twelfth grade girls randomly selected from 443 subjects were 
interviewed concerning their willingness to assume a dual role, homemaker- 
wage earner. Thirty-eight indicated that they were willing to have the dual 
role if it were necessary; only 17 definitely wanted it or planned on it. Bert s 
(1967) data indicated that adolescent girls’ responses to questions related to 
married women working reflected their expectation of the traditionally 
feminine role of homemaker-wife-mother. 



Information Useful in Counseling for Occupational Home Economics 

Of particular interest to teachers and counselors having responsibilities 
for guiding students in relation to occupational programs are the following 
studies:Do^well (1967); Flanagan (1968); M. Johnson, et al. (1968); Robinson 

(1968);Rollings(1968);andSmalley(1968). ^ ^ 

Flanagan compared selected personal characteristics of students enrolled 
in three types of secondary school home economics classes in Florida: gamfql 
employment (N=103), comprehensive (N= 163) and elective (N=99). Data 
from student questionnaires and achievement scores and aptitude data 
furnished by the teacher were analyzed by chi-square tests. Students in the 
three groups were similar with respect to IQ (average in the 90-109 range) 
academic achievement, SES (upper-lower class predominant), and work 
experience outside the home. Significant differences among students in t e 
three categories appeared when they were compared m the following 
variables: a) mother’s employment, b) parents’ occupations, c) stated plans 
following high school graduation, and d) race. The gainful employment 
group was the only category where the majority of mothers did not work tu 1- 
time. Parents of the students in the gainful employment and comprehensive 
categories were in service occupations, those of the elective group were in 
blue-collar jobs. Gainful employment students’ stated plans were to go to 
work following high school graduation; those in the comprehensive group 
were to attend college; elective category students planned to attend special 
schools after high school. A majority of the comprehensive students were non- 



white, the other two, white. 

Dowell (1967) found ninth and tenth grade home economics students 
(Duval County, Florida) were most interested in child care services jobs, with 
interest in institutional and food service jobs ranking second. Robinson 
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found that 80 percent of her sample of 678 high school students were 
interested in a post-secondary curriculum which would include observation 
and part-time try-out employment while enrolled in school. They showed 
most interest in care and guidance of children curricula and least for insti- 
tutional management and support services curricula. 

Home economics teachers (187 of 199 queried) from 114 Iowa high 
schools, randomly selected, furnished data relating to the extent and kinds of 
home economics-related occupational information they provided pupils 
during the 1967-1968 school year (Smalley, 1968). The data revealed that over 
one-half of the teachers were providing no information in most of the 
categories of occupations related to home economics. Although over 80 
percent of the teachers presented some occupational information it appeared 
that they were using a variety of methods and materials to present a small 
amount of home economics related occupational information. 

Ninth grade girls of low ability and low SES in Rollings’ (1968) experi- 
mental study, who participated in an educational-vocational planning course 
and received counseling, demonstrated more orientation to immediate, inter- 
mediate and long-range vocational choices and plans than did similarly par- 
ticipating boys. There were no significant differences between boys and girls 
in knowledge of aptitudes needed, attitude toward the world of work, and 
application of key concepts related to self-appraisal and educational- 
vocational planning. 

M. Johnson, et al, (1968) surveyed teacher opinion of suitable criteria for 
enrollment of high school students in occupational classes. From among all 
those in United States teaching occupational home economics courses in 
1965-66, 110 teachers were randomly chosen. Findings indicated teachers 
believed student interest in the proposed course and the area of training 
important for success in the course; previous enrollment in home economics 
courses was desirable, and that the courses should not necessarily be limited 
to seniors. 

Summary 

Implications for curriculum emerge from the studies reviewed in this 
section. They suggest a need for expanded vocational education to serve a 
much larger portion of the adolescent population. They indicate, too, the 
need for more attention to affective goals in education for vocational 
capability. They point to the necessity of realistic educational and vocational 
counseling for girls, the need to explore possible sex differences in the process 
of vocational development and the desirability of thorough exploration of 
career patterns of girls. 

An emphasis on programs to prepare youth and adults for employment 
outside the home was apparent during the years covered by the review. Such 
emphasis was needed because of the introduction of occupational programs 
in home economics in many schools. However, studies in the area of student 
personnel services for those engaged in or entering into the work of the home 
need to be continued. 
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FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 



Available to those responsible for planning space and facilities to house 
occupational preparation programs in home economics is the guide prepared 
by Meckley, et al. (no date given). Emphasis on educational programs as the 
basis for planning space and facilities, on need to accommodate change, and 
on flexibility for maximum use underlies this detailed guide. 

No researches on facilities and equipment per se were located. However, 
findings related to facilities for teaching occupational home economics 
programs came from two evaluation studies (Nelson and Jacoby, 1967; 1968). 
Twenty-eight teachers provided data. Most of these individuals mentioned 
that insufficient institutional type equipment constituted a problem for 
teaching home economics occupational courses. Teachers of nurse aide 
classes noted that the most valuable facilities and equipment were mobile 
hospital-type units for teaching patient care and kitchen equipment for 
practice in diet preparations. Teachers in food service courses indicated that 
in addition to usual home economics laboratory equipment, desirable 
learning experiences could be made possible by means of freezer, blender, 
coffee urn, grill, deep fat fryer, slicing machine and tray stands. A common 
problem for teachers of such courses involved scheduling use of school 
cafeteria facilities. Three of the 28 teachers taught occupational courses in 
child care services; each considered a range and refrigerator, protected 
outside play area, and rest facilities essential for providing the necessary 
learning experiences for students. 



TEACHER EDUCATION 

Many studies concerned with the several aspects of teacher education 
were available for review. Those reported here include a study of predicting 
effectiveness and six exploring relationships of personality characteristics to 
teaching. One study was involved with selection and retention procedures in 
college departments of home economics education; four investigated the 
efficacy of innovative methods in the professional preparation of teachers. 
One study surveyed beliefs and practices of secondary school home 
economics teachers as compared with those of college teachers and teacher 
educators. 

Selection and Retention Procedures 

Snell (1966) studied practices and beliefs concerning selection of potential 
home economics teachers. Of 232 chairmen of departments of home 
economics education approved for training federally reimbursed home 
economics teachers, 175 (75 percent) submitted information concerning 
selection and retention procedures in the institutions represented and 
practices they would like to see initiated. Sixty percent admitted any student 
to home economies teacher education who had matriculated in the 
institution; 75 percent admitted, teacher preparation majors as freshmen. 
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About a third of the institutions formulated selection-retention procedures at 
the level of the home economics department; another fourth of them used pro- 
cedures cooperatively developed by the education division and home 
economics education. The screening of home economics education majors 
was reported by only 12 percent of the institutions at the department level but 
in three-fourths of the institutions home economics education staff 
participated in decisions made by the division of education. 

Snell found that somewhat over two-thirds of the institutions eliminated 
majors prior to student teaching if they had less than a C average. Responses 
concerning preferred practices revealed 80 percent of the home economics 
teacher educators would like a pattern based on a collection of objective (i.e., 
battery of tests covering aptitudes, achievement and personality factors) and 
subjective evidence, with guidance of students stipulated as one of the major 
aspects of selection and retention and continuing staff contacts during the 
freshman year. A large majority of the teacher educators would like to have 
substantial evidence of an entrant’s acceptable standards of English usage and 
oral communication ability. 



Beliefs and Practices of Teachers 

Ostler (1967) examined the extent to which teacher competences per- 
ceived as desirable by secondary school home economics teachers differed 
from those seen as desirable by home economics teacher educators and 
college teachers of home economics. She also investigated the extent to which 
teaching methods used by teachers differ from those they believe to be 
appropriate and those college personnel perceive as appropriate. In addition, 
Ostler questioned teachers as to the primary source of influence on their 
selection of methods and on their beliefs about teacher competency and 
methodology. 

Questionnaires were sent to a total of 731 subjects: 1) all New York State 
home economics teacher educators, 2) all college subject matter specialists, 3) 
all local supervisors, 4) a randomly-drawn 20 percent of all teachers in upstate 
New York, and 5) half of a selected list of New York City teachers. Usable 
returns totaled 43 percent (N=313): 1) 246 secondary teachers, 2) five super- 
visors, and 3) 62 college personnel. Data were subjected to one-way analysis 
of variance and subsequent examination of paired combinations of the 
independent groups. Correlations between teacher endorsements of actual 
and ideal practices were examined. 

All groups of home economics respondents tended to agree as to the 
relative desirability of ideal teacher competences and as to appropriateness of 
teaching procedures. Theory and practice tended to be more homogeneous 
among teachers in the very large urban school system than among those repre- 
senting smaller urban, suburban and rural school districts. There was 
evidence that teachers were aware of recent emphases in home economics edu- 
cation programing but did not put theory into practice. Procedures related to 
traditional content phases of secondary programs received the highest 
ratings. Experienced teachers of home economics served as the single most 
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important influence upon the beliefs and practices of other teachers of home 
economics; college content specialists tended to exert greater influence than 
did teacher educators. 

Gerdes’ study (1968) of Iowa State University graduates also pointed to a 
lack of emphasis on other than the traditional home economics content and 
indicated that these teachers felt best prepared to teach the traditional 
content. A sample of Ohio teachers spent only a very small proportion of class 
time teaching concepts related to the important area of management (Kister 
1967). 



Prediction of Effectiveness 

As part of a long-range project at Iowa State University to improve pre- 
diction of successful teaching, Crabtree investigated factors which might 
predict successful teaching, including personal qualities, attitudes toward 
different groups and grade point averages. The author states: “Composite 
prediction measures were correlated with composite measures of success 
(pupil gain in problem-solving, teacher-pupil rapport, and adjustment to 
school and community as judged by an administrator). The best predictors 
yielded a correlation of .41 — too low for individual prediction” (reviewed in 
Chadderdon and Fanslow, 1966). 

Hypothesizing that Crabtree’s statistical approach itself was not valid, 
Gilbert (1966) explored the use of clinical analysis for predicting teaching 
success of 80 Iowa State University graduates including an attempt to 
determine the number and type of judges needed to make reliable estimates. 
Predictive data available as part of the long-range study included cumulative 
quality point averages, scores on the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey, The Minnesota Counseling Inventory, the Johnson Home 
Economics Interest Inventory and Lehman’s Just Suppose Inventory. Sup- 
plementing these data, information was provided the judges concerning pre- 
college work experience and activities, the adviser’s statement on student’s 
strengths and limitations, the student’s statement of motivation to teach 
obtained from Application for Admission to Teacher Education Curriculum, 
and excerpts from Instructors’ Reports indicating characteristics of behavior 
observed by classroom teachers in the College of Home Economics. Success 
criteria were the same as those used in the Crabtree study. 

Data from 10 judges (i.e., two clinical psychologists, five guidance 
counselors, three home economics education faculty), analyzing 16 cases 
randomly assigned, provided estimates of each case for two different teaching 
situations and a certainty of estimation score on an 11 point scale. Judges 
were asked to explain certainty scores below six. An analysis of variance 
yielded statistically significant differences among judges, subjects and 
measures beyond the .001 level. Reliability coefficients computed for one 
judge was .142; estimated for 10 judges, .623. A correlation of judges’ 
estimates and the composite success score was thus shown to be not feasible, 
and was not carried out. 
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Innovative Methods 

East and Boleratz (1968) undertook a study to evaluate the feasibility of 
providing a living-working experience for increasing future home economics 
teachers’ awareness of working (lower) class patterns of life and work. During 
six 11-week periods, 13 students participated in pre- and post-seminars, and 
living-working experiences. The living experience consisted of joining a 
selected family as a participant-observer and assuming the role of older sister 
and daughter. All families were characterized by low income, many mem- 
bers, and family crises. Each girl paid room and board, followed the rules of 
the household, worked eight hours a day and shared her free time with the 
family. She was expected to live on the money she earned from her job. The 
work experiences consisted of unskilled jobs that in some instances paid less 
than minimum wages. Participants worked as cafeteria and restaurant help, 
assembly line workers and drug store clerks. 

Evaluation of effectiveness of the living-work experience was made by pre- 
and post-measures of the extent of their self-actualization (Shostrom’s 
“Personal Orientation Inventory”), openmindedness (Rokeach’s 
“Dogmatism Scale”), knowledge of the disadvantaged (developed for the 
study) and acceptance of families and children different from oneself 
(Lehman’s “Just Suppose Inventory”). Group scores were conipared by t- 
tests to establish differences between group means. Case studies for each 
participant were also used to assess changes in personality, knowledge and 
attitudes. 

The participants changed significantly toward greater self-actualization 
and had become more accepting of families and children different fron' 
themselves. They had not become more openminded nor did they gain in 
knowledge of the disadvantaged (though they did gain significantly on a 
measure of certainty of their answers on the knowledge test) . 

Participants and project leaders concurred that awareness of the life and 
work patterns of the working class had been successfully facilitated for the 
participants and that it is feasible to incorporate such experiences into the cur- 
riculum of the preservice home economics education major. Project leaders 
recommend that experiences that provide students with some in-depth 
relationships with people who are different from themselves be considered as 
part of the curriculum of all teacher candidates. 

Ray (1968) sought to determine if prospective home economics teachers 
could be helped through group counseling to sort out conflicting demands of 
professional expectations and commitments, on the one hand, and personal 
and marital commitments, on the other. A controlled experiment was set up 
involving four sets of prospective teachers (60, total), three home economics 
teacher educators and two psychological counselors. Random assignment of 
students to one of two subgroups and then random assignment of group to 
experimental (group counseling for two periods per week for eight weeks in 
the final term and two sessions for each of two weeks in the second term) or 
control (regular program) conditions was carried out. There were no 
significant differences among the eight subgroups on any criterion: 1) grade 
point averages cumulated up to the semester of the experiment; 2) scores on 



four measures of personal professional self-concept (Shostrom’s “Personal 
Orientation Inventory,” Self Concept sub-scale of Bill’s “Index of Adjust- 
ment and Values,” Loftis’ “Measure of Professional Commitment,” Ray’s 
“Student Estimate of Teacher Concern”); 3) student teacher ratings; and 
4) grade point average for the semester including student teaching. 

Promising leads for further study, however, stem from analyses made in 
addition to those testing the hypotheses. The results of a factor analysis 
suggested a dynamic relation between and among the selected variables. 
Analysis of records taken in the counseling sessions presented evidence that 
the prospective teachers were experiencing conflict, anxiety and identity 
stress suggesting that the possibility of finding measurable differences 
between counseled and noncounseled subjects remained. 

Research pertaining to in-service education of home economics teachers 
is represented only by Monts’ and Peterson’s (1968) exploratory efforts to 
assess the effectiveness of using a combination of radio and telephone to 
conduct a graduate course in Home Economics Education. Experimental stu- 
dents, 14 full-time home economics high school teachers in a center 50 miles 
from the central campus, had no face-to-face contact with the instructors of 
the course. Nine students comprised a control group identically taught on 
campus though with instructors present. Students were not randomly as- 
signed to control or experimental groups. Evaluation was based on: 1) a pre- 
and post-test using a projective technique with pictures where assessment of 
perceptivity in the pictured situation was in relation to quantity and variation 
of response rather than quality; 2) an analysis by instructors of recordings of 
class discussions by the cognitive level of student’s contributions; 3) four 
written assignments; and 4) student reactions to the class and technique by 
which it was taught. Validity and reliability were not established for the 
evaluation devices. 

Both instructors considered that the experimental students reached a 
higher achievement level than the control group though differences were 
small and significance of differences was not determined. There were 
mechanical difficulties in the experimental teaching which posed problems 
for both instructors and students; however students for the most part were 
favorably disposed to the course and the method of presentation used. 

The possibilities for efficient preparation of teachers through the use cf 
new educational media were examined in two studies and programed 
instruction in a third study. An exploratory study with seven student teachers 
was conducted by Bogniard (1968) to determine the feasibility of using 
simulation techniques for introducing home economics education students to 
student teaching. Twenty simulated experiences that incorporated the use of 
video tape, role playing, case studies, and written episodes for portraying high 
school home economics classroom management and communications were 
developed. Significantly positive changes were found in ability to perform 
and in teaching confidence. Faculty and students considered the program a 
highly acceptable method to use in pre-service preparation of student 
teachers. 

Bell (1968) set up an experiment designed to determine whether students 
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who, after student teaching, had the advantage of repeated opportunities of 
micro-teaching, viewing and criticizing the teaching episode, reteachmg, an 
evaluating would do better as shown in a final micro-teaching episode than 
students who microtaught only one lesson pre- and one post-student 
teaching. Acquiring closure, establishing set, framing a reference, reinforcing 

and questioning were the skills under study. • ♦ u* « 

Ten home economics student teachers (control) microtaught a single 
lesson pre- and post-student teaching. Twelve similar students (experimental) 
microtaught a single lesson followed by a cycle of micro-teaching, viewing 
and criticizing, reteaching with revisions, viewing again, and evaluating a 
different lesson each week for seven weeks. Six teacher educators (one a home 
economics educator) observed and judged pre- and post-student teaching 
microtaught lessons using the University of Illinois Teacher Performance 
Appraisal Scale. Teaching episodes were on video tape and students were not 
known to the judges as experimental or control, or pre- or post-student 
lesson Scores for experimental students were significantly higher than those 
of control students for the final micro-teaching. Gain in scores from pre- to 
post-student teaching microtaught lessons was significant for experimental 
students; nonsignificant for controls. Reliability of the raters determined by 

analysis of variance was found to be. 89. 

Other studies related to the critical area of student teaching are those oi 
Gritzmacher (1966) and Drobish (1966) who developed rating scales for 
appraising performance in student teaching (described in Evaluation section). 

Units of programed instruction in eight areas usually taught m home eco- 
nomics professional education courses were written in a demonstration 
attempt to provide students with independent study opportunities prior to or 
during student teaching (Nelson, et ai, 1966). The home economics educa- 
tion d^artments of 20 institutions throughout the United States provided 
for field testing of the programs with numbers of students varying from 1 13 
to 155 in each trial and with a minimum of three trials per program. Pre- and 
post-program criterion tests administered at the final trial indicated that the 
students made significant gains as measured by tests of knowledge and 
comprehension of the programed materials; reliability of .he tests ranged 
from .66 to .86. Reactions of students and teacher educators to the programed 
materials were assessed by means of Likert-type inventories (student 
inventory reliability, .91). Data from 228 students and their teacher educators 
in 12 of the participating institutions showed neither teacher educators nor 
students to hold extremely favorable attitudes toward the programs though 
they tended to be predominately positive in their feeling toward teaching and 
learning by means of programed instruction. Attitude appeared to be 
unrelated to academic competence. 

Experiences deemed valuable in preparing students for home economics 
teaching ranged widely. Cozine (1968) pointed to the need for the prospective 
occupational teachers experience in an entry-level job. East and Boleratz 
(1968) would add to this a concurrent living arrangement with a 
disadvantaged family. Cozine (1968) suggested the need for training m 
guidance for those preparing to teach in programs with wage-earning 
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emphasis. Bogniard (1968) found simulation techniques prior to student 
teaching an efficient way of helping students become confident of their ability 
to teach. Bell (1968) demonstrated the efficiency of micro-teaching in home 
economics education. 



Staffing Home Economics Programs 

Concerned with the need for staffing high school home economics occu- 
pations classes, Lee (1966) sought to determine if teachers who were willing to 
teach wage-earning home economics differed significantly from those 
unwilling in certain factors relevant to occupational choice: 1) work values, 2) 
socioeconomic status of husbands and parents, and 3) the teacher’s own work 
experience other than teaching. 

Lee drew a sample of 144 individuals from a pool of high school home 
economics teachers employed during the 1964-65 school year in cities with a 
population of 100,000 or more, which had city supervisors of home 
economics. Findings are based on the responses of 102 teachers (70.83 percent 
of the drawn sample) to a Work Values Inventory and a Personal Data form 
which solicited information: for assessing the socioeconomic status of 
husbands and parents; concerning the teacher’s own work experience other 
than teaching; and concerning the respondent’s age, education, marital 
status, years of teaching, whether or not she was currently teaching wage- 
earning home economics and her willingness to teach wage-earning courses. 

Thirty-five percent of the respondents were willing to teach courses which 
prepared students for employment in occupations that use home economics 
knowledge and skills. Forty-six percent indicated that, with in-service 
education to strengthen their qualifications, they would be willing to teach 
such courses. Nineteen percent were less willing to teach in a program with the 
wage-earning emphases. 

The Willing group differed significantly (at the .06 level) from the Less 
Willing group in that a higher proportion of the Willing group held master’s 
degrees, their fathers and mothers had a lower mean number of years of 
school completed, and in regard to work values they stressed intellectual 
stimulation more and prestige less. 

Significant differences between the Willing rnd Willing With In-Service 
Education groups were in terms that the Willing group held a higher 
proportion of master’s degrees, their mothers had a lower mean number of 
years of school completed, they were more likely to be currently teaching 
wage-earning home economics, and in regard to work values they stressed 
prestige less. 

The With In-Service Education group differed significantly from the Less 
Willing group in regard to work values in that the With In-Service Education 
group stressed intellectual stimulation more. 

No significant differences were found among the groups in terms of socio- 
economic status of husbands, parental socioeconomic status as measured by 
occupation, the teacher’s own work experience other than teaching, age, 
marital status, and years of teaching high school home economics. 
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May (1968) asked 33 state supervisors and 34 head home economics 
teacher educators in land-grant institutions to rate personality characteristics 
they considered important for teachers of homemaking and for occupational 
teachers based on categories of the California Psychological Inventory. 
Following this, the personality characteristics of 21' teachers of occupational 
training and 21 teachers of homemaking were assessed by means of the 
C . P . 1 . All were teaching in Oklahoma in the academic year 1 966-67 . 

Professional models were established for both groups of teachers, com- 
prised of characteristics which were deemed important by 75 percent or more 
of the raters. Ten of the same characteristics were common to both models. 
They were as follows: 1) sense of well-being, 2) self-acceptance, 3) 
responsibility, 4) self-control, 5) tolerance, 6) commun^lity, 7) achievement 
via independence, 8) intellectual efficiency, 9) psychological-mindedness, and 
10) flexibility. Two additional characteristics were included for the 
Professional Model, Homemaking Teacher. They were social presence and 
socialization. 

Teachers of both types of programs scored above the mean established on 
the inventory for all characteristics except flexibility and social presence. 
Flexibility had been ranked high by the teacher educators and supervisors for 
teachers of both aspects. Social presence had been ranked high for the 
horncmaking teacher only. 

The t-test used for analysis of the mean score of each of the personality 
characteristics revealed no significant difference between the two groups of 
teachers who comprised the Secondary Teacher Sample. Neither the models 
established nor the test results showed differences in personality 
characteristics of the teachers of the two aspects of home economics which 
could clearly identify the persons who could do the best jobs in either area. A 
well-balanced, adequate personality appeared to be one of the requirements 
for effective teaching in both areas. It was suggested that some variable, other 
than personality characteristics might be more important as a determinant for 
job performance in the two areas. 



Personality Characteristics of Teachers 

Several investigators at The Pennsylvania State University became 
interested in Maslow’s theory of the self-actualizing person and its relation to 
effective teaching and then conducted a series of studies based on this theory. 
Murray (1966) explored the relationship of self-actualization to teacher 
success. Her sample consisted of 26 home economics teachers in secondary 
schools in Pennsylvania, previously judged as having effective programs, and 
2,333 of their students. Level of self-actualization was measured by E. L. 
Shostrom’s “Personal Orientation Inventory” (POI). All the students of a 
participating teacher had completed (in 1961) Ray’s “Student’s Estimate of 
Teacher Concern” (SETC) which is based on a theory that teacher concern 
is composed of four factors—recognition, understanding, desire to help, and 
help given— and that students perceive their teacher’s concern for them in 
these ways. The teacher’s scores on the SETC (assumed to be a measure of 
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successful teaching) were the grand mean of all usable questionnaires, as well 
as a mean for each grade level she taught. The number of students completing 
the questionnaires for each teacher ranged from 38 for one teacher to 208 for 
another teacher; the average number of students per teacher was 89.7. 

Compared with POI norins, only two teachers were found who could be 
classified as truly self-actualizing on the basis of total POI scores. When the 
teachers were divided into two groups (the upper half referred to as more self- 
actualizing, the lower half non-self-actualizing) the more self-actualizing 
teachers were found to be significantly more successful (more concerned) as 
assessed by their students than the non-self-actualizing teacher. There were 
no significant differences in SETC measures across grade levels for the more 
scJ-actualizing teacher though there were for the non-self-actualizing. For 
the more self-actualizing teachers there was a significantly positive relation- 
ship between years of experience and students’ assessment of teacher concern. 

Continuing her exploration of self-actualization and its correlates, 
Murray (1968) examined students’ perceptions of teacher concern in relation 
to teachers level of self-actualization and social values (scores on social value 
scale of Allport, Vernon, Lindzey, “Study of Values”). Of 631 randomly 
selected home economics teachers teaching in Pennsylvania in 1967-68 261 
agreed to participate. Their students (793) responded to the SETC. From 
scores on Shostrom’s “Personal Orientation Inventory” and from “The Study 
of Values”, teachers who obtained extreme scores on the two instruments 
were compared: 1) five self-actualizing, 2) five non-self-actualizing, 3) five 
possessing high social values, and 4) five with low social values. The findings 
supported the hypothesis that self-actualizing teachers would be perceived bw 
their students as more concerned than non-self-actualizing teachers. Teachers 
with high social values were perceived as more concerned than were teachers 

values. The social values scores were better predictors of 
SETC scores than were POI scores. 

When the total group of 261 teachers was split into two groups on the basis 
of their scores, it was found that self-actualizing and non-self-actualizing 
teachers did not differ significantly on social values although there were 
differences on other scales of the Study of Values. For the 261 teachers, the 
factors of teacher age ^nd years of experience were unrelated to self- 
actuahzation, social values and student perception of teacher concern. In her 
earlier study (196(>), Murray had found a relationship between years of 
experience and SETC scores for 13 self-actualizing teachers. 

Wilhelm, (1968) also interested in self-actualization as a factor in teaching 
e/fectiyeness, studied a sample of three self-actualizing and three non-self- 
actualizing teachers and 192 of their junior and senior students. She tested the 
hypotheses that teachers with higher POI scores would be perceived as more 
concerned by all their students than the teachers scoring lower would be bv 
theirs and that high POI teachers would be perceived as more concerned by 
iiriu 1 students than by their students scoring higher on the POI. 

•lu „ <;0"c*“ded that the self-actualizing teacher is seen as more concerned 
with all of her students than the non-self-actualizing teacher is with hers (as 
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much by the less self-actualizing as by the more self-actualizing students). The 
non-self-actualizing teachers were perceived as more concerned by their less 
self-actualizing than by their more self-actualizing students. 

Smith (1968) investigated the relationships between two personality 
characteristics of home economics teachers, self-actualization and open- 
mindedness, and the teachers’ perceptions of their use of teaching behaviors 
related to the development of student self-directed learning. Self- 
actualization was measured by scores in Shostrom’s “Personal Orientation In- 
ventory”, open-mindedness by scores oh Rokeach’s “Dogmatism Scale”. One 
hundred and sixty-four currently-teaching graduates (1957-1966) of The 
Pennsylvania State University responded to a Likert-type scale designed to 
measure the facilitation of self-direction (reliability, .91); all teachers had at 
least one year of teaching experience. The more highly self-actualizing 
teachers perceived themselves as using more teaching behaviors which 
encourage the development of self-directed learning among students than 
those teachers scoring lower on the self-actualizing scale. The more highly 
self-actualizing teachers were also found to be significantly more open- 
minded. These results were independent of number of years of teaching 
experience and number of years since graduation. 



Structure of Home Economics Education 

Home economics educators, recognizing the general usefulness of struc- 
ture within a discipline as an organizing principle convened a seminar in 1964 
sponsored by the University of Nevada and the Vocational Division of the 
United States Office of Education to attempt identification of a basic 
framework of competences and concepts for preservice teacher education 
(Dalrymple, 1965). At a second seminar held at the University of Nebraska, 
1966, under the auspices of the U.S.O.E., most of the participants of the 
earlier seminar with 10 additional home economics teacher educators 
evaluated and refined the material. Further work at the seminar centered on 
the identification of a comparable structure appropriate for the content Of 
graduate courses in home economics education. Suggestions for use of the 
structure identified were made and possible research projects outlined. Before 
disseminating the work of the two seminars, 36 home economics educators 
not involved in either the 1964 or the 1966 seminar reviewed the materials. 
Further work is needed on this identification of concepts forming a basic 
framework for pre- and in-service home economics teacher education. 

In efforts to further the competence of home economics teachers in 
working with the disadvantaged and in developing and teaching occupational 
programs, workshops and seminars have been supported by funds provided 
under the 1963 Vocational Education Act. Such projects are reported by 
Gorman (1966), Hollandsworth and Barbour (1966), and Sulek0967). 

Institutes and seminars for home economics teacher educators have also 
been held. Reports by Gravatt (1965), Lee (1966), Garrett (1967) and Hill 
(1967) contain descriptions of the programs offered and results of various 
types of evaluation carried out. 



Summary 

A search for significant relationships of personality factors to effective 
teaching has brought some indications that the characteristic of self- 
actualization is related to success when success is assumed to be student 
perception of teacher concern for him or when the effectiveness criterion is 
teacher perception of her use of methods encouraging student independent 
learning. Difficulty in finding fully self-actualizing teachers as measured by 
the instrument used raises the question as to whether difference in self- 
actualization is a relevant variable to use in effectiveness studies. An effort to 
find a reliable predictor of effectiveness was not successful; the method used 
in the study reported seems worth more trials. Studies designed to predict 
teacher effectiveness generally have not been successful and indications are 
that research in the area of measurement, effect, and development of specific 
teaching behaviors would be more rewarding. 

Positive results were found in the use of micro-teaching in preparing 
students for home economics teaching. Programed instruction in 
professional home economics education was found acceptable by students 
and teacher educators; students did learn the course content by means of the 
programed materials. A structured experience with the life and work of the 
disadvantaged was found feasible and desirable for inclusion in the preservice 
education sequence. 

Teachers willing to teach or already teaching home economics occupation- 
al classes are not much unlike teachers of the more traditional home 
economics classes nor do teacher educators believe there are major dif- 
ferences in personality characteristics desirable for teaching the two different 
types of programs. Research in this area, however, did not touch upon the 
question of need for differences in skill-oriented classes in the teacher- 
preparation program or amount and kind of work experience needed. 

The documents structuring professional home economics education 
produced by teacher educators at the Nevada and Nebraska conferences 
demand further exploration and validation if they are to be useful for the 
purpose for which the work was undertaken. 



ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

Nine studies were selected from among those available for review per- 
taining to administration and supervision. Four were concerned with the 
supply of home economics teachers; four focused on various facets of the 
supervision of home economics programs; one surveyed administrator’s 
problems in home economics departments of Catholic liberal arts colleges. 

Conclusions from reports of the past several years covering all vocational 
teacher supply and demand indicated the supply of home economists in edu- 
cation was fairly well balanced, though with selective shortages. A survey by 
the New York State Education Department (1965) reported New York State 
as one of the areas of shortage. For the period 1964-1969, administrators 
responding for 82 percent of the state’s 783 school districts foresaw a need for 



500 replacement teachers and 497 new teachers. Two studies of conditions in 
several southern states (Shootes, 1965; Beasley, 1968) found imbalance in the 
direction of oversupply. 

Shootes studied the employment situation of Negro home economics 
graduates from five selected predominantly Negro educational institutions 
(Atlanta University, Florida A&M State University, Grambling College, 
South Carolina State College, Tuskegee Institute). Questionnaires were sent 
to graduates (1959-1960, 1960-1961); responses indicated that there was 
serious underemployment among them. Lack of adequate sources of pro- 
fessional information was thought to contribute to the underemployment; 
curricular shortcomings which varied among the institutions represented 
were believed to affect adversely home economics graduates’ capacity for 
satisfaction in positions. 

Beasley examined the professional status of all the graduates of the 10 
Alabama institutions offering home economics teachers preparation 
programs. A questionnaire mailed to 1277 graduates brought usable replies 
from 613. Though demands for nev/ graduates of home economics to fill 
secondary teaching positions in Alabama seemed to be decreasing, graduates 
readily found positions at a professional level. Only 27 percent were teaching 
vocational home economics the year following graduation, though 84 percent 
of the total number of graduates were teaching or employed in other 
professional jobs. Overall, Beasley predicted from published reports and 
State Education Department records that the demand was unlikely to equal 
the supply of trained vocational home economics teachers. 

Lee’s findings (1966) should help to allay concerns of administrators for 
staffing ho me economics occupational programs. She found tha' presently or 
with the strengthening of their qualifications by in-service education, 81 
percent of her sample of city home economics teachers would be willing to 
teach courses which prepare students for employment. 

Staffing at the college level was seen as a problem, however, in the home 
economics departments of Catholic liberal arts colleges. Accreditation pro- 
posals of the American Home Economic Association were expected to pre- 
sent problems if accreditation criteria being considered were met (Griffith, 
1966). Administrators representing all Catholic colleges offering home 
economics (71) were queried with an 82 percent return on the questionnaire. 
The largest enrollment was found to be in the teacher preparation program 
though even these enrollments were considered low enough per college to 
be a problem. The major problem foreseen in meeting proposed accredita- 
tion standards was in relation to faculty. Sixty-one percent of the colleges 
had only two or three home economics faculty members. The majority of the 
faculty were teaching in their subject matter specialization but they were 
teaching also in one or more areas for which they were unprepared. Forty- 
two percent were teaching in more than two subject areas to as many as 
five areas for seven of the faculty members. Fifty percent of the faculty 
members teaching in all areas of home economics in the Catholic liberal arts 
colleges had their highest degree in home economics education. 

Four researches concerned various facets of supervision in home eco- 
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nomics programs. Principal investigators at four institutions sought a 
broader base for generalizability of findings by cooperatively studying the 
contribui n of the college home economics supervisor to the student 
teaching situation (Dirks et al, 1967). Subjects for the study consisted of all of 
the college supervisors, supervising teachers and student teachers who were 
actively engaged in the student teaching program during 1964-65 in each of 
the four cooperating institutions. Student teachers, college supervisors and 
cooperating teachers supplied approximately 480 reports describing their 
observations of college supervisors’ behaviors which they believed to be 
critical to effective or ineffective performance. Categorization of incidents 
and subsequent chi-square analysis indicated that college supervisors mainly 
performed roles seen as information and Judgment giving and stimulating 
growth. Student teachers and supervising teachers alike perceived these 
behaviors to be unique, important and necessary in many student teaching 
situations. Need for supervisory action was noted most likely to arise in the 
areas of teacher self concept, lesson planning, program policies and require- 
ments and rapport with supervising teachers. 

Williams (1966) and Adams (1968) dealt with roles of college supervisors 
and supervising teachers in the secondary school. Williams’ research focused 
on clarifying the role of the home economics college supervisor through the 
interpretation of specific comments made about her action or behavior and 
indirectly from expectations of her in the role. Data w'ere secured through 
free-response questionnaires from 104 home economics student teachers, 1 12 
supervising teachers and 31 college supervisors from 12 states in the central 
region of the United States. Respondents provided answers to the following 
questions: 1) what did college supervisor do that was helpful? 2) what should 
the supervisor have done that she didn’t do? 3) what phase of supervision was 
done ineffectively? 4) what could have been done equally well by supervising 
teacher as by the college supervisor? Percentages of responses falling into 
each of several categories were compared and significance of differences 
determined by chi-square. Originally planned for analysis of matched teams 
of three, non-response of one of the three team members reduced members of 
matching triads to 44 (42 percent of total). An additional 15 student teacher 
responses were able to be paired with answering college supervisor or 
supervising teacher. The Dirks, et al, (1967) cooperative supervision study 
similarly found relatively few instances where two or more persons closely 
involved in a situation did not see (or saw but did not report) an incident as 
important. A possible explanation is that frames of reference varied with the 
roles of the different observers. 

When team data were examined, student teacher, college supervisors and 
supervising teachers had not mentioned the same things either with respect to 
help given or help desired; pairs showed more similarity than did the triads. 
There were significant differences between some actions of the college 
supervisor as identified in the help given and expectations of her in the role. 
Only some of the college supervisors’ functions were seen to be performed 
equally as well by the high school supervisors studied. This is somewhat 
similar to findings in the cooperative supervision study (Dirks, et al, 1967) 
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when two-thirds of situations reported were seen as requiring intervention by 
the college supervisor. Williams concluded further research is needed on 
college supervisor role clarification. 

Adams (1968) developed a “Measure of Supervising Teachers’ Role Per- 
ceptions” from items extracted through factor analysis from a longer device in 
previous use at the Pennsylvania State University to examine the relationship 
of professional commitment to perceptions of the supervisory role (reliability, 
.87). Supervising home economics teachers (169) in secondary schools in the 
southwest region and a subsample (20) in Alabama were tested on the role 
perception device and on the Loftis “Measure of Professional Commitment.” 
Personal data such as age, marital status, teaching experience were also 
collected. The more committed teachers were found to perceive role ful- 
fillment to be less difficult than did less committed teachers. Age and marital 
status, though not teaching experience variables, were significantly related to 
scores on the commitment scale and on the role perception instrument. Those 
teachers aged 31-50, had higher commitment scores than did those 30 and 
younger or 51 and older. No significant differences were found between the 
main and sub-populations’ commitment and role perceptions scores. 

Reed (1968) surveyed city supervisors of home economics to identify re- 
sponsibilities and functions carried out in the supervisory position and to 
determine which activities supervisors believed most important. A random 
sample consisting of half of all city home economics supervisors in the United 
States listed by the U.S.O.E. was drawn (N=142). Ninety percent of the 
sample (representing 26 states) replied to the forced-choice inventory used to 
furnish data regarding functions and activities of city supervisors. The 
inventory, previously validated by college faculty and seven city supervisors, 
was analyzed in terms of frequency and mean scores. The mean number of 
years of service as a supervisor was nine; the mean number of teachers 
supervised under the direction of one supervisor was 40, with mean number of 
schools 16. Over 80 percent of the supervisors held a master’s degree. 

Rankings of their functions in order of importance gave first, second and 
third place to curriculum development, in-service education and evaluation 
respectively. Research was ranked last of 10 functions. Supervisors saw their 
most important activities," of the 10 functions presented, to be giving 
leadership to curriculum development, motivating teachers to keep abreast 
with changes in the field of home economics and planning for continuous 
evaluation of existing programs. Activities considered least important 
included those related to home visits, judging at ' fairs, work with Future 
Homemakers of America programs, planning and implementing adult 
education programs and developing wage-earning and vocational educa- 
tional programs. 



Summary 

Two aspects of administration and supervision were presented in the in- 
vestigations selected forthis review. For the most part information relative to 
staffing at the secondary level suggests home economics does not share in the 
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present or expected severe shortages that face the majority of vocational 
services. In view of the underemployment of Negro teachers found, special 
effort needs to be made to fully employ professional competence of those 
being trained. Staffing was seen as a problem in Catholic liberal arts college 
departments of home economics. Of the four studies reported which were 
conducted relative to supervision in the home economics program two were 
similar in focus. Both of these provided evidence that the college supervisor of 
home economics performed a unique and needed role in the preparation of 
home economics teachers. The modest cooperative study, successful in 
producing clear-cut results, more importantly demonstrated possibility and 
desirability of cooperative research in home economics education across 
states and institutions. 



EVALUATION 

Studies reviewed in this section include evaluations of programs and staff, 
and construction and field testing of instruments. 

Program Evaluation 

Evaluation of occupational courses, including the follow-up of students, 
was carried out at several levels of complexity and numbers of students 
involved. The three reviewed here are illustrative. In one study, 60 individuals 
who were graduated between 1965-1967, and who had been trained in the 
waitress and food handling course of a single institution were followed up 
after leaving high school; 56 of them were interviewed. Twenty-nine were 
currently employed (22 in food service); 22 were unavailable for jobs (full- 
time homemaking, sever; post-high school education, 11; armed services, 
four); and only two could find no employment. Three reported they had no 
desire to work. Employers of the 22 graduates in food service jobs provided 
ratings of their workers; most of the ratings referred to the quality of their 
work. Employers stated that the individuals’ relationships and their attitudes 
toward work were excellent or satisfactory; a few were rated average; very few 
were rated unsatisfactory (Miranda, 1968). 

Howell (1968) investigated selected aspects of home economics job 
training programs in Ohio high schools as a basis for determining guidelines 
for program improvement. Data (questionnaires and telephone interviews) 
were obtained from all graduates (N=169) of 1966 and 1967 home economics 
job training programs and from 46 employers of currently employed 
graduates. Eighty-four percent obtained employment (10 percent sought no 
employment); half of these were working at training-related jobs. Those girls 
who were in jobs related to their training were superior to those in jobs not 
related to their training with respect to skills required for the job, 
communicating with employer, and using equipment properly. About half of 
the 46 employers contacted made suggestions to the investigator about 
certain concepts of the training programs. The employers felt that such 
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programs should help the students develop: 1) human relations skills, 2) a 
senseof responsibility to the job and place of employment, 3) ability to follow 
instructions, and 4) a realistic understanding of the tasks involved in a job. 

o owing a pilot study of a single home economics occupational course 
training entry-level workers for food service jobs (reported in Chadderdon 
and Fanslow, 1966), two studies closely related in focus and method were 
earned out m New York State. One project evaluated programs planned to 
ram students for entry-level jobs in food services and child care services 
(Nelson and Jacoby, 1967); the other replicated the process and assessed 
programs preparing students for entry-level jobs in health care services 
related to home economics (Nelson and Jacoby, 1968). Classes of both 
projects were comprised of students (N=138; N=313) ranging in age from 14 to 
19 with the majority 16 and 17 years old; food services classes enrolled both 
girls and boys. A majority were characterized by low ability levels and low 
rea mg and numerical competence as measured by Stanford Achievement 
tests. Many were considered by their guidance counselors to be handicapped 
by poor physical or emotional health or by deficiencies in their cultural back- 

socioeconomic status of the students ranged from 
hat of family on welfare to that indicated by such occupations as laundress, 
truck driver, factory assembler. The 28 classes used in the study were located 
m vocational schools, small city schools. New York City schools and 
suburban schools. 

Data were furnished by pre- and post-course tests, ratings and scale 
scores; from interviews with students; and from information provided by 
emp oyers m a follow-up of the students six months after completing courses. 
Analyses of the data included developing an index of success by ranking 
students (within each class) by post-course scores on several instruments, then 
student rank on index compared with such variables as amount of supervised 
work experience, academic achievement, measures of factors motivating 
toward class enrollment. Variables found to be related to the index of success 
varied among the 28 classes. Most often found related were self-confidence a 
realistic concept of self in the world of work, an accepting attitude toward 
school, academic ability and attitude toward working with others. 

Significant positive changes between pretest and post-test scores were 
noted most often for achievement tests, employability ratings, interest in 
occupational training, and attitude toward work. 

I ^ matrices were constructed, one for each of four samples: 

l)all students mfood service and child care service programs from study one, 

) health careers group, 3) dietary aide group, and 4) nurse’s aide group from 
study two to explore relationships among variables. These differed among the 
samples. Findings of particular interest to occupational teachers and 
guidance counselors included the following: 1) follow-up status and hourly 
wage on jobs, success on the job as measured by employer ratings, and 
employee satisfaction with job were not related to evidences of academic 
ability; 2) teachers and employers tended to rate students’ occupational skills 
simi.ar.y; and 3) scores on attitudes related to the world of work were related 
signiticantly to ratings of occupational skills. 
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Dropouts were comparatively few (i.e., 26 of 138 or 19 percent in study 
one and 64 of 313 or 20 percent in study two) when one considers the academic 
ability levels of the students and the nunr^ber of students placed in the courses 
by counselors who recognize that the programs are a last attempt to keep 
potential dropouts in school. Replies to follow-up communications were 
received from 88 percent of those completing the courses. Of these, over half 
were satisfactorily employed; not quite a fifth did not seek jobs; giving age or 
help needed at home as reasons; nearly a fourth looked for jobs but were 
unable to find them largely because employers considered them to be young 
or they were in the sample of students in one health careers course that had 
not trained for a specific job. Only six of the respondents said they were 
enrolled in post-high school formal education programs. 

Two investigators evaluated programs which recruited and trained 
women from low income families to work as program aides. Home 
economists in the Alabama Cooperative Extension Service developed and 
evaluated methods and materials to use in teaching home economics skills to 
low income young homemakers (Coleman, Priester, Robertson, no date 
given). Among conclusions reached at the end of a five year program tested in 
a variety of ways were: 1) sub-professional program assistants trained and 
supervised by home economists can conduct successful programs for hard-to- 
reach young homemakers; 2) low-reading level, one-idea publications, with 
clearly illustrated steps and supported by program assistants telling, showing 
and doing are effective ways to teach basic homemaking activities to low 
• income young homemakers; 3) program assistants need much training in 
subject matter, methods of teaching and evaluation and making reports; and 
4) they also need much supervision. 

An informal evaluation of a program that has implications for home eco- 
nomics occupational training is that by Walton (1968) of a program funded 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity. V/omen from low-income areas were 
trained to serve as paraprofessionals in New York City communit}^ service 
agencies (i.e., schools, hospitals, and settlement houses). The program 
furnished its own training in classroom work and coordinated on-the-job 
experience. Former professionals served as coordinator-teachers working 
with trainees both in the classroom and in the field. Of 120 women accepted in 
1966-67, 113 completed 30 weeks of training and were placed in permanent 
jobs. Evaluation for thp first year of full operation, 1966-67, was made 
possible by the collection of placement data and information gathered by 
questionnaires and telephoned responses of 1 1 1 of the total 113 trainees who 
completed training. 

Approximately two-thirds were placed in schools as teacher or guidance 
assistants; one-third were accepted on jobs in other community agencies as 
social workers, researchers, occupational and recreational therapy assistants, 
and as mental health workers. A follow-up three months after the last group 
and completed training revealed 98 were employed, and two enrolled in 
college full-time. Reasons given by the remaining 1 1 for their unemployment 
were: child care problems, ill health, full-time study for high school 
equivalency certificate. 
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Walton found that salaries for trainees ranged from $2,100 (part-time) to 
a high of nearly $9,000. However, the annual income for the majority of the 
paraprofessionals was $3,000 or less since nearly two-thirds of those who had 
been trained were employed in schools earning hourly rates ranging from 
$2.25 to $2.50. Twenty-one of the respondents hoped to enter college at a later 
date; ITwerecurrently working for high school diplomas. 

A result of the program was the establishment of a community college 
spf.cializing in education for human service occupations, fulfilling the need 
for an institution that would permit continued advancement of paraprofes- 
sionals of limited education and financial means. 

A job performance evaluation of a staff of professional home economists 
working with low-income families in Louisiana was carried out by Patsy 
Alexaijdsi (1968). Program specialists used a rating scale to evaluate the 
trainees based on recognized steps in program planning, adaptation of 
programs to known low-income families’ needs, subject matter areas 
recognized by the American Home Economics Association; and educational 
mf^thods familiar to any extension worker. Only 16 percent of 84 home eco- 
nomists assigned primarily to adult work rated as high job performers. 
Approximately half were thought to be doing a good job and about a third 
seemed to be performing below average. The high performers appeared to be 
between 50 and 59 years of age, had worked from 1 1 to 20 years in extension. 
There were no striking differences among performers at the three levels as to 
training at either formal course work or informal agent-training level. The 
amount of experience of an agent in working with ethnic groups other than 
her own appeared to be related to her effectiveness in working with low- 
income groups. According to supervisory personnel queried, the greatest 
need in the process of training all home demonstration agents serving 
advantaged as well as disadvantaged groups is in improved methods of 
evaluation. 



Instrument Development 

As part of the evaluation of a conference for home economics teachers on 
program development for disadvantaged youth and their families, Ray and 
Phillips developed an 80 item test of knowledge of and attitudes toward the 
disadvantaged (reported in A.E. Gravatt, ed., Conference Proceedings, 
1966). The instrument consisted of positive and negative generalizations in a 
true-false format with a scale of reaction to the generalizations indicating the 
degree of certainty or confidence of response. Twenty-five items deal with 
knowledge of working with disadvantaged individuals or families; 40 pertain 
to general knowledge judged to be of value to individuals working with the 
disadvantaged; 15 present attitudes toward working with children of the dis- 
advantaged in a teacher-pupil situation. 

The pre-conference reliability of the instrument, estimated using the 
analysis of variance technique, was .887 total test. Sub-test reliabilities were 
.725 for items related to the disadvantaged, .841 for the general items, and 
.692 for the attitude items. A correlation of .237 between knowledge of the dis- 
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advantaged and attitude and .385 between general knowledge and attitude 
indicated that the sub-test on attitudes represented a dimension apart from 
either of the two knowledge sub-tests. Mean changes in knowing and in 
attitude were small when raw score without a confidence weighting was used 
as a criterion. However, the use of the certainty response to provide a 
weighted score re^'ealed that highly significant changes took place in the 
group tested. 

!n a doctoral study, Phillips (1965) developed a test designed to measure 
cognitive outcomes of teacher education programs in home economics edu- 
cation. The 100-item instrument centered around five unifying and inte- 
grating concepts in home economics (i.e., development, family, management, 
motivation, relationships) and four key concepts in education (i.e., 
adolescence, curriculum, teacher concern, professional commitment). Its 
content validity was affirmed by 18 persons trained and active in one or more 
of the areas tested. The test was administered to 352 senior home economics 
education majors in nine state universities considered to have quality under- 
graduate programs in home economics education; test quality statistics were 
determined using a weighted score comprised of the sum of the certainty 
weights assigned to correct responses. Mean item difficulty was .55 with 87 
percent of the items within a difficulty range of .20 to .80; 92 percent of the 
items had a significant positive correlation with the total score and 93 percent 
with the subtotals of their respective parts; reliability assessed by means of 
analysis of variance was .87. 

Drobish (1966) revised a rating scale used for home economics student 
teachers at Purdue University which resulted in a 24-item instrument, “The 
Evaluation of Student Teaching Performance”, with an inter-rater reli- 
ability, demonstrated with five college supervisors, 38 supervising teachers 
and 35 student teachers, of .72. 

Gritzmacher(1967) used the critical incident technique to provide a valid 
base for a descriptive rating scale for home economics student teachers. She 
formulated a first-stage scale of 112 items from 550 reports of 958 critical 
incidents supplied by college supervisors, cooperative teachers, and student 
teachers. Field testing by a self-selected sample from institutions in 14 states 
produced 399 ratings on the first-stage scale. Subsequent regression analyses 
and further field testing with a different sample (276 ratings) prodund a 35- 
cell scale providing for rating, those behaviors found to be critical in ' vudent 
teaching performance. Specific qualities of the scale as used in its final field 
testing include: split-half reliability, .96; inter-rater reliability, .65; validity co- 
efficient (with student teaching grades), .78. 

Tested instruments, useful beyond their specific project data-gathering 
purpose for further research or in the classroom, were produced for several 
studies reviewed for the present reporting period. A major feature of the 
Nelson and Jacoby (1967; 1968) program evaluations was the development of 
instruments to measure progress of students toward objectives of 
occupational home economics programs: knowledge, job competences, 
attitude toward and interest in job responsibilities. The pilot study and the 
two subsequent larger studies produced the following instruments: a series of 
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four descriptive rating scales applicable to many entry-level jobs to measure 
general employability, management, safety and sanitation on the job* 
descriptive rating scales to measure specific skills needed by the nurse’s aide’ 
child care center aide, dietary aide, short order cook, waitress and cafeteria 
counterman; tests of knowledge related to the specific jobs and to the work in 
general; descriptive rating scales to measure an employee’s satisfaction with a 
worker and to measure the worker’s satisfaction with his job. All tests and 
ra.ing scales were validated by lunchroom managers, supervising dieticians 
hospital supervisory personnel, nursery school directors, etc. as appropriate.’ 

intcr-rater reliability range of the scales frL 75 to 
.92, reliability range of the achievement tests from .68 to .82. 

Guttman scales developed for the projects and used to measure attitudes 
toward school, self-confidence, and attitude toward working with others had 
acceptable coefficients of reproducibility and scalability. Likert-type scales 
were developed to measure attitudes toward work (reliability, .88) attitude 

The Horn project (1966) produced tests in child development and in 
dothing with Items of good discriminating ability and difficulty range at three 
Taxonomy levels (Cognitive Domain). These have had wide testing with 
numbers of subjects ranging from 300 to 1200 depending on the grade level 

IwSlvQ • 

For her curriculum package, Hughes (1968) produced two equivalent 
forms of an achievement test measuring knowledge and underetanding of the 
dual role of homemaker-wage earner and an attitude scale related to the same 
concepts. Both use items at seven levels and sublevels of the Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives, Cognitive and Affective Domains. The Blackwell 
and Green research (1969) produced a measure of normlessness: the 
expectancy that unapproved behaviors are required for achieving desired 
rolepwSpta developed a measure of the supervising teachers’ 



Summary 

In general the evaluations of occupational programs pointed out that 
students were trained, were placed in jobs, and did satisfy employers, even 
when students were of limited ability. In addition such programs were an aid 
in retaining students in school. Tentatively, in the absence of more rigorous 
evaluation of programs involving paraprofessionals, it can be concludwl that 
women from low-income groups can be trained and can function as aides to 
professionals. A study of performance of home ecOk mists in extension 

fu^ncfionoffir%r^ attention to training for the evaluation 

Several instruments useful for research or classroom purposes have been 
carefully developed and tested. 
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RESEARCH 



Chadderdon and Fanslow in the 1966 Review and Synthesis of Research 
in Home Economics Education pointed out that, although the amount and 
quality of educational research related to home economics was increasing, the 
need to improve both was clear. A number of problem areas were noted and 
avenues to possible improvement were suggested. In preparing this second 
review and synthesis, special attention was given to the extent to which the 
studies of the past three years reflected responsiveness to the several 
suggestions. 

Avenues to Improved Research 

Chadderdon and Fanslow pointed out that one way to improve research 
in home economics education might be through cooperative effort among 
institutions. Research representing the efforts of researchers at several 
institutions was that of Dirks, Elliott, Lowe, and Nelson (1967) carried out at 
The Ohio State University, the University of Missouri, Purdue University and 
Cornell University investigating the contribution of the home economics 
education supervisor to the student teaching situation. Many institutions 
were represented in the cooperative effort at concept structuring of home 
economics education curriculum reported by Dalrymple (1965) and by 
Kreutz and Anthony (no date given). 

Among studies currently in progress are two which utilize the capabilities 
of research personnel at several institutions. Cross (University of Georgia), 
Gorman (for the University of Kentucky), Loftis (Winthrop College), and 
Ridley (Florida State University) are investigating the effectiveness of full- 
time homemakers and homemakers who are also full-time employees. Three 
institutions (i.e., Ohio State, Purdue and Cornell) under the direction of 
Dalrymple, Lowe and Nelson are presently engaged in a developmental 
project concerned with the efficacy of home economics courses designed to 
prepare disadvantaged pupils for their homemaker-family member role and 
the dual roles of homemaker and wage earner. 

Cooperative research within an institution was suggested as a possible 
means of improvement. The reporter found no completed studies jointly 
undertaken by investigators in several departments or colleges within an 
institution. However, studies are currently underway at Iowa State University 
involving researchers in the home economics education depattment and in the 
department of institution management. Projects include one testing 
programed learning as home study for school lunch workers. Another is 
underway at Cornell University under the direction of Nelson and Yerka 
which combines the efforts of home economics education researchers and 
researchers in the department of human nutrition and food. The project is one 
of evaluating the effectiveness of training programs of nutrition aides with 
special emphasis on the effectiveness of the aides as teachers. 

Qualified personnel was pohitcci out by the two previous reviewers as a 
need, if research in home economics education were to continue to show 
improvement. Home economics education researchers have availed 
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themselves of opportunities to upgrade their research competence. They have 
been represented among the attendees at research seminars sponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Education and The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education (Ohio State) and the Center for Occupational Education (North 
Carolina State). They have also participated in American Vocational As- 
sociation pre-sessions sponsored by The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education and at pre-sessions at the American Educational Research Con- 
ference. 

The funding of research projects in vocational education has provided the 
opportunity for home economics students to work alongside faculty in 
meaningful and stimulating research. Such training seems to offer more 
possibility of gaining the needed research competence than that gained 
through the necessarily limited self-supported master’s or doctor’s thesis. The 
advanced degree candidates of today are tomorrow’s research leaders; the 
vigor and sophistication of their research depends on today’s opportunities 
for training. 

Problem Areas 

Chadderdon and Fanslow pointed out areas to which researchers might 
well turn their attention. Those aspects which they believed most in need of 
work included; 1) extended use and revision of data-gathering instruments, 2) 
replications of studies, 3) studies directed at relatively unexplored aspects of 
home economics education research, 4) pilot studies, 5) evaluation of state 
programs, 6) studies relating especially to wage-earning programs, 7) research 
based on theory, and 8) improvement in research design and statistical 
analysis. Most of these areas still demand attention although the research 
presented in this review represents forward steps in each problem area. 

Of the needs pointed out, only that pertaining to the paucity of research in 
occupational training was met to any considerable extent. Research aimed at 
job identification, motivation of trainees, knowledge and abilities required 
for selected jobs, attitudes toward employment, job descriptions, follow-up of 
graduates of training programs, worker-traits conducive to success and other 
research related to occupational home economics is well represented (Beaver, 
1967; Bert, 1967; Carpenter, 1968; Cozine, 1968; Dewar, 1966; Dowell, 1967; 
Fetterman, 1966; Flanagan, 1968; Howell, 1968; Lee, 1966; 1967; May, 1968, 
Miranda, 1968; Nelson and Jacoby, 1967; 1968; Ridley, 1967; Robinson and 
Agan, 1966; L. Robinson, 1968; Rollings, 1968; Scruggs and Souder, 1966; 
Shipley, 1967; Smalley, 1968; Sulek, 1967). 

Lack of a theoretical base was noted for many of the research reports ex- 
amined for the previous review. This is still a valid criticism though several 
included in the present review represent research formulated in terms of 
theoretically cogent approaches. Such are illustrated by the research on 
anomie (Follender, 1966; Green, 1968; Blackwell and Green, 1969); by the 
Taxonomy-based research (Thomas, 1965; Mehaffey, 1967; Zavacki, 1968; 
Hughes, 1968); by the work on self-actualization as related to teacher 
effectiveness (Murray, 1966, 1968; Smith, 1968; Wilhelm, 1968). These 
researches also demonstrated the sustained attack made possible when a 
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number of researchers worked through a problem together or in a series. The 
researches of Boleratz (1967), Ray (1968), MacNeil (1968), and Campbell 
(1969) should also be noted as theoretically based. 

Chadderdon and Fanslow found relatively few studies in 1965 in which 
new approaches were tried and pointed out a need for greater creativity in 
finding solutions to important problems. Creative approaches to problems in 
teacher education are illustrated in the present review by the exploratory 
study of Monts and Peterson (1969) on in-service teacher education by means 
of telephone; by the inclusion in preservice education of an experimental 
experience with the life and work of the poor (East and Boleratz, 1968); by 
Bogniard’s exploratory use of simulation techniques prior to student teaching 
(1968). Gilbert’s (1966) attempt at clinical prediction of teacher effectiveness 
might also be cited. 

Robinson and Agan (1966) demonstrated a creative approach in their 
team teaching of the commonalities in occupational education. The study 
inade by Ebert (1967) represents a tentative first step in moving toward a cur- 
riculum planned to be of maximum usefulness to the educable mentally 
retarded pupil in home economics. Scruggs and Souder (1966) should be 
mentioned as pioneering in a field important for curriculum planning and for 
guidance and counseling: the interrelationship of home environment and 
employment. Uttes-Casseres(1968) and Miller (1969) experimented with the 
use of simulation games aimed at interesting students— in particular the slow 
learners — in the work of the classroom. 

Extending the capabilities of professionals through the recruitment, 
training and use of paraprofessionals might be a possible solution to a long- 
standing problem. The studies by Walton (1968) and Coleman, Priester, 
and Robertson (no date given) make a tentative exploration of this area. 

Evaluation of state programs remains a concern. The current review 
found little done in this area. The studies of Nelson and Jacoby (1967; 1968) 
were an effort to evaluate newly initiated occupational home economics 
programs in New York State. At the national level, the Jung (1966) study is 
one of several undertaken to evaluate the Future Homemakers of America 
program. 

The previous reviewers considered that replications of studies are 
needed. Representing a response to this, the present review offers as 
replicates only the wage-earning researches by Nelson and Jacoby (1967; 
1968), the Taxonomy-based studies of Mehaffey (1967) and Zavacki (1968) 
and the Follender study (1967) a replication of a part of the larger Green 
(1968) study. 

Chadderdon and Fanslow saw pilot studies as a needed (but an infre- 
quently done) aspect of research in home economics education. The present 
review includes a number of researches considered preliminary to a larger 
investigation providing clarity ».f conceptualization of the problem under 
study and a runthrough on procedures. Such studies are represented by 
Cozine’s work on gainful employment in home economics (1968), by 
Scruggs and Souder’s investigation of the interrelationship of home 
environment and employment (1966) and Gilbert’s trial of a clinical evalua- 
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tion of predictive data for prospective home economics teachers (1966). 
Hughes (1968) incorporated a pilot study leading into her project testing 
the postulated hierarchy of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: 
Cognitive Domain. 

Need for further development of evaluation instruments produced for 
research studies continues to be true in general although for those instru- 
ments developed in researches reviewed in the Evaluation section extended 
efforts toward refinement. 

There is evidence in the studies reviewed of recognition of the need for 
random sampling or for broadly based samples where randomization was 
not possible (e.g., Horn, 1966; Bert, 1967; Boleratz, 1967; Gritzmacher, 
1967; Ridley, 1967; Blackwell and Green, 1969). Investigations utilizing the 
sophisticated statistical analyses called for in the 1965 review are repre- 
sented in large numbers of the present collection. However, among the 
numerous studies read for the present review many could be criticized on 
the basis of their minimal generalizability and many could be faulted for 
inadequate design and statistical treatment. 

Home economics education research was reviewed for the October 
1968 issue of the Review [Educational Research. A new format in this 
review provided for an ihtegration of the research in home economics 
education v/ith that from all vocational, technical, and practical arts educa- 
tion. Eight home economics education researches were cited for the five 
year period covered in that reviev/, a number which does not seem to be a 
valid index of the contribution of home economics education research to 
the total field of vocational and technical education. Home economics 
education studies comprised approximately a fifth of the researches in 
teacher education cited by Moss (1967) in his Review of Research in Voca- 
tional Technical Teacher Education. Nelson (1969) authored an article on 
home economics that appears in the fourth edition of The Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research. Since 1966, abstracts of master’s these.s and doctoral 
dissertations completed in graduate schools of home economics have been 
compiled regularly by the American Home Economics Association (Mather 
1966; 1967). 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The previous section has pointed out the extent to which research of the 
period 1965-1968 has gone in directions outlined in the 1965 review and 
synthesis. Improvement has been seen. However, home economics educa- 
tion, as does all education, continues to need research based on theoret- 
ically-derived hypotheses, which is carefully designed and utilizes 
appropriate treatment of data. Emphasis on long-range research programs 
focused on significant problems of scope and depth with successive studies 
integrated into a larger whole is a necessity. Within the long-range pro- 
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grams there should be provision for preliminary exploration studies, 
frequent replications, and perfection of measuring instruments which 
facilitate replication attempts. 

In order to accomplish needed research it seems necessary that there be 
an increase in the amount of time home economics educators can devote to 
it. Uninterrupted blocks of time are a must for one who would produce 
imaginative ideas for ^lolutions to pioblems and clear conceptualizations, 
formulate testable hypotheses, and think through sets of feasible pro- 
cedures. Continual opportunities for home economics educators to upgrade 
their research competence is also needed . 

Suggestions for future research that will help to fill gaps in home eco- 
nomics education include the follov/ing: 

• A series of longitudinal studies in which a sample of teenagers would 
be followed through occupational training and into the world of work 

• Study of the length and sequence of observation and work experience 
in home economics occupational programs 

• Investigation of efficient ways of getting teachers prepared to work 
in occupational home economics programs 

® Longitudinal studies of career patterns for girls; the differences in 
vocational development between girls and boys 

• Continued study of the relationship of home environment to success 
in employment 

• Building curricula for the disadvantaged with systematic and thorough 
evaluation in the field to assess impact of materials and methods 

• Development, production, field testing and evaluation of flexible 
modules of curriculum (i.e., learning resources designed and produced 
concurrently with small cores of objectives, concepts and generaliza- 
tions and evaluated with criterion referenced tests) 

• Studies of optimum sequence of learning 

• Research on the long-term effects of curricula in homemaking, con- 
sumer education and occupational training 

• More emphasis on program evaluation 

• Continued research on characteristics and needs of learners 

• Research focused on the selection, training, . and effectiveness of 
paraprofessionals in home economics 

• Identification of specific competencies in observable, measurable 
performance terms needed by home economics teachers and teacher 
aides; differentiation between competencies needed by teacher and 
aide; and further differentiation among competencies needed by 
teachers and aides for work with different age groups, different 
social groups and for different purposes 

• Testing the effectiveness of various kinds of teacher education pro- 
cedures for developing specific teaching competencies 

• Further validation and standardization of instruments already 
developed 

• Replication of studies. 
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